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CHAPTER IV. 


NEW GUESTS TO THE “ BLUE BOAR.” 

The wretched Margaret opened ber eyes a 
second time to behold the angry looks of ber 
father, dwe!!ing stonily upon her countenance 
After the withdrawal of Pierre Bart, with the 
young girl, the French noble had resumed his 
chair, and though his daughter lay stretched at 
hie feet, made no effort to restore her. He did 
@ot, it is true, continue the leisurely ciscuseion of 
the interrupted meal, but his indifference nearly 


itas far: sinee he leaned his elbow on the 
" , aud surveyed the prostrate lady with a 


ball regardless air. But when, after a lapse of 


time, he beheld a sudden shiver agitate his 
@aughter’s frame, and beard a low moan breathe 
@hrough her parted lips, encceeded by a languid 
Opening of the drooping eyes, his features settled 
énto « harder cast, and he met the first bewil 
dered glance of Margaret with the customary 
@arkling gaze so freezing to her heart. 

“Where am I! what vision was it! 
angel-child—where ie she!” 
hurried accents, as her look roved 
apartment. 

“Peace! rave not!” hissed the old man. 

“My child! I bid ye give me back my child! 
"tis mine—‘tis—‘tie—nIs—my Armand’s!” 

In the wildness of her excitement, Margaret 
half-raised herself, and stretched out her arms, 
as if imploring some surrounding auditors whom 

_ Ber wandering fancy shadowed to her eyes. But 
fas she pronounced the last words, “ My Ar- 
sanand’s,” in a voice of exquisite tenderness, the old 
aman, her father, sprang to his feet, as if possese- 

by uncontrollable passion. 


Mine 
cried the lady, in 
round the 


His gray eyes 
lated, his beaked nose seemed to contract upen 
sect teeth, and uttering a furious threat, he 
ped hie daughter by her long, dishevelled 
ir, and drew her, with a brutal effort of his 
frength, backward and prone at his feet 
“Fiends !” he muttered, his teeth grating in 
mlien furv, “will she never forget that name? 
h! Madge—I'll slay thee, Madge! curses upon 
She heretic |” 
BWith these frenzied exclamatious, the old man 
leased iis hold of Margaret's braided hair, and 
rode violently from her, clenching his hands 
ther, and writhing in the vain effort to sup- 
aa his terrible rage. To and fro, for 


some 


pments, he thus traversed the floor, dashing 
he, rushes which covered it in heaps with each 
sbrupt turn, until at length exhausted with the 

Maroxysm of passion, he sunk once more upon 
Whair, and moodily leaned his head upon the 
A 


of the 


Searce reco\er- 


fen it wae that the filial devotion 


vd Margaret wae manifest 


€ ' 


‘swoon, and suffering with pain inflicted by 


the mental estrangement that had followed 


er father’s hand, she seemed yet to feel no jot 
tterness towards him; but rose trembling] 
fom the floor, and, approaching the old man, 
iNelt silently at hie feet, and murmured, in bro- 
whispers, 
# Father, pardon—pity me '" 
© Por a few moments, her sire remained, with 
lg head bowed upon his arm, apparently heed- 
p of the pleading being st hia knees; then he 
fly straightened his form, and Margaret 
(reamed for an 
wor! of kindness from his parting lips 
wasnt so. The 


inetant that she 
But it 


tormentor had mastered his 


gust of auger, but it was to concentrate more in- | 
Peneely that cold ferocity which made his calm- | 


Mesacterrible. Margaret's heart sank in her 


breast, for ele encountered, in looking up, the | 
| affection; 


seruel gaze which for veare had fallen like ice 
upon her every impulse of affection, and again 
Heard that dreary monotone which made her life 
a discord. 
“Madge ' 
keeper's foundling ] 
that’ the 
spoullion-faced jad: 
well 
Bees, 
-Gowry for atankard-bearing b ir-maid., Doubtless, 
gome galliard from the town—some d 
mav-nt-arme or ruffling serving-man—will «pe edi- 


thou wen dst ace Thy child—the nie 


grieve, for thy 


wench is not, as hoped, a 


ight 


thou 


hat case she n 


But, as 


. flnce int 


stomach her low estate 


she is fair—and beauty is a dangerous 


dirsoiutle 


ly bear her from the * Blue B 
may be fancied, good Madge 
“The horrible 
words, uttered in a quiet tone, penetrated Mar- 
garet’« heart before the concluding sentence had 
Feached her care. She contemplated her father 
Kn an expression of amazed wonder, aa his 


that might be hid 


mr, amdi—the rest 


malice which inepired 


iel look revealed to her all 
- i by the dark future, euguested as the fate of 
golden treeeed maiden—her own child— 
4 ashe had eo lately held within her arms 
a Ay, Madge’ daughter mine’ the heretic’s 
Shild will doubtless 
te Keir destruction if she manage we ll that ve 
ow-locked head ef here—which, in good svoth, 
minds one much of the worthy Fle Da 
Vindi's portrait of Mary the Magdalen.” 
The old man laughed low as he said this, aud 
held the agonized © \pressio of his daughter's 


teuapt ahs good Cat 10) oe 


rentip 


* Tab | Mader, thou didst pester me till I 
lto show thee the heretic’s offspring ; 
ms moreover, if thou canst remeinber, I charg- 


t ev lo give bo token to the J 


oe et ewe Pe me 


| 


| eockatrice ' 





| from her mind. 


i 


| 


| 


| the door be opened 


| of the apartment recall- 


aught that might wake 
suspicion in the inn- 
keeper's mind! Yet, by 
St. Dominic ' no sooner 
dost thon set eyes on 
the waif, than—-ont. 
would I 
might aee thee dead be- 
fore me '” 

Margaret had no 
word to reply The 
dreadful imagery which 
her sire had conjured 
up, concerning her 
child's future fate, ban- 
ished all other pictures 


A knock at the door 





ed her thoughts to the 
present, and she rose 
from her kneeling atti- 
tude, as her father bade 
It 


| was the page Alphoras, 





might hear a} 


, 
Rua, | 


course, | 


these | 


» @ i 
tale or te de 


; ie 


'ernel parent. 


iment 


who, with Pierre Bart, 
stood upon the thres- 
hold. The innkeeper 
advanced first into the 
room, and stopped op- 
posite the French no- 
ble 
ad: 
poor 


becomes not a 
publican, per- 
chance, to argue with 
betters,” com- 
menced Pierre, bluffiy, 
and meeting, this unblenching 
gaze, the stern eye of his guest; “ Nathless, I 
need but remind your excellence, that certain 
words, which cannot be unsaid, were addressed, 


his 


time, with 


not long since, by your lordship to one Pierre 
Bart.” 

“ And dost call me to account for those words, 
thou rascal inn-keeper?” demanded the noble, 
with a threatening gesture. 

“ Your lordship was pleased to call me traitor, 
or some auch vile epithet, alike undeserved. I 
have now come to anawer—that a troop of riders, 
in the colora of Charles le Téméraire, are but 
now dismounting in the wood, some five hundred 
yards distant, and will shortly honor my poor 
hostelry with their goodly presence.” 

“Wah !—I am then betrayed!" exclaimed the 
Frenchman, with a glance of suspicion at his 
page Alphonse, who quickly reaponded— 

“Hear him, my lord—the good Pierre Bart.” 

“Speak, then, villain!” cried the noble, scow!l- 


ing at the inn-keeper, and at the same time 


looaening his sword in its seabbard, as if he 


meditated some immediate use for it upon the 
latter's person, 

**T am neither villain, traitor, knave, nor ras- 
eal,” continued Pierre, who maintained a proyo- 
king calmness. “ But, as there is no longer time 
to parley, I have but to say to your lordship 
that I come now, an’ it like your good pleasure, 
to conduct ye safely to a place where ye may 
lie secure, till my lord the Duke hath left St 
Tron. Will it please your excellence to follow 
yne !" 

And without stopping for reply, the inn-keeper 
crossed the floor of the room, to the opposing wall, 
where appeared the oaken frame of a narrow 


door, Opening this, he disclosed a amall closet, 


scaree Wide enough to contain a suit of knight's | 


armor, and which, apparently, was but the re- 


ceptacle of a few old crossbows and a brace 
of boar-spears, with unmatched 
Bart, how- 


lowest panel of the open 


rundry spurs, 


all hung against the wall. Pierre 


ever, stooped to the 
door, and pressing a concealed spring, shot back 
the entire flooring of the 
and flight 


leading to a vault below. 


, + i ° ¢ 
ciosey, SHOWN an 


open passage of steps, apparently 
These steps the in- 
keeper proceeded to descend, without looking 
back to learn if the noble followed. 

Alphonse the page turned to the Lady Marga- 


ret, as if to ask if she would precede his mas- 


iter in following the publican, but the daughter 


anticipated his meaning, and advancing toward 


‘ 


closet, murmured— 


“Father! I will go firat—that no 
inay befall thee!” 

The look which accompanied these words 
wae mingled, it might be, with gentle } 


to him who so constantly repuleed her natural 
it wrought 
He but said— 


and with a haughty step follow- 


but no effeet upon her 


“Go, then!" 
ed, while Alphonse gathered up the travelling 
wallet and the garments which had been put off, 
and descended last 

Az the page disappeared in the vault, a light 
footstep press ul the threshold of the room, ¢ 


43 


| the inn-keeper’s reputed daughter, tres ling the 


rushes, 


ind touched the seer 

The flooring 
leasly slid back to its place and in another mo 
the had 
and left the spartinent 


crossed the floor, 


epring of the oaken pane! 


the « * daar 


maiden closed the Closet ae 


oA) 


CHAPTER \ 


ANGELA 


, 
hoate!-s rd nm staivs 


In the 


Simon Giitt, waa bear ng two } 
da He pa ised i 


white-bearded 


the bright Ange! 


water in his ha 
and warped his 
emile to greet 
gentle 
“God save thee, pretty o 
“May the Virgin keep thee, 


said the maiden, in quaint reply 


child, who stood before | 


there are no longer guests in tic 
understand, Simon Giitt ’”’ 

* Aha 
no prisoners tor ransom?! 
thy father did but give 


the steeds are already bestowed safely.” 


thou meanest that yout 
ie 


how 


whispered the maid, archly 


iittie 


* Down—down '” 


pointing to the ground with her whit 


hi tal 


reproae 1 | 


Hoise- | 


Av, aweet Angel— 


notice, and 


CHARLES THE RASH AND PIERRE BART, 


* Ay, surely, Angel!” answered the old Swit- 
zer, with another grim smile, as he shook his 
uray locks good-humoredly at Angela, and 
passed on his way; while the inn-keeper’s child 
proceeded to the drinking-room of the “ Blue 
Boar,” not, however, before peeping out through 
a loop-hole of the great barred gates upon the 
highway, where was momentarily expected to 
be seen a troop of Duke Charles's cavalry. 

Simon Giitt, the ancient Swiss servitor, knew 
what Angela meant * down— 
i down,” in her pretty way; for he had but just 
;come from certain secret stables of the “ Blue 
Boar” inn, constructed under the ground itself, 
and capacious enough to conceal safely more 
than a score of horses, if need be. In those 
times of peril and mishap, it chanced that 
worthy Pierre Bart had more than once found 
occasion to hide both guest and steed, though, 
the stalls were known 
only to the landlord and his trusty Simon Giitt, 
| save and excepting one other—the little “ Angel,” 
indeed 


| supposed to know whatsoever she chose to 


very well by 


indeed, subterranean 





as the old Swiss called her—who was 


learn 

The underground accommodations were not, 
| however, entirely artificial in their character, 
but were no more nor less than the extremity 
of certain eavernous recesses Which undermined 
the earth to some distance from the hostelry, 
}and opened in a lonely part of the neighboring 
| forest, the 
| that overlapped the bed of a dried up torrent, 


through narrow mouth of a cave 
}and formed a deep ravine which at that season 
of the 


leaver, 


year was usually filled with withered 
blown from the denuded trees. Pierre 
Bart had long ago made discovery of this re- 
eret passage, but had never revealed its exist- 
to other than the faithful Swiss and the 


ence 
| child Angela; and, though he had used if, on 
several occasions, to conduct a guest's horse to 
isome distant woodland pa.n, he had been ever 
wise enough to let the guest himself remain no 
| wiser concerning it. Thus matters stood at this 
time in the * Blue Boar” hostelry, and thus it 
wis, 


if 


likewise, that Simon Giitt comprehended 


lw lis young mistress meant by “down— 
j} down,” with her sweet voice and pretty finger. 

But the old Swiss trudged his way, and gentle 
| Angela entered, 


the * tap-room” of her father’s inn. 


to what would now be styled 
It was a 
pleasant and cheering room enough, with a sub- 
| stantial fire simmering on the bright hearth, be- 


| fore which two dogs were basking. No rushes 


jstrewed the tiled floor; such luxury as that, 
) | being limited to the “ best’ apartment, in which 


breakfast had been served. In 


corner of the room was a capacious cask, 


he trave ller's 


r 
| one 
with spigot ready for withdrawal at the eall ofa 
thirsty guest, and, ranged upon rude shelves above, 
were driuking-vessels and wooden platters, with 
/now and then a bottle of wine of rarer quality 
than that contained in the great cask. Upon the 

wall 

of st 
| between which, oddly enough, appeared a bra- 


hung several trophies of the chase—a_ pair 
u's horns, and two formidable boar’s tusks, 
crucifix, with 


| zen the effigy of our Saviour 


j nailed upon it. Two or three solid oaken tables, 
stained with wine drippings, completed the ap- 
| pointments of the © Blue Boar” drinking-room— 
but save the two dogs, which rose and stretched 
themselves at Angela's approach, no animate 
| object was there till the voung girl entered. 
“Get thee away—be quiet, Fidele!" ex- 
ned the maiden, repressing the ardent mani- 


festations of a graceful hound, which sprang to 


meet her, while his companion, a shaggy dog of | 


iutain breed, 
elt with a grave wagging of his tail, as he 
upon his haunches and looked up at her 
‘idele, contented with a friendly 

attitude, 


listress with his large, moist eves, 


assumed a eouchant 


a seated herself on a low stool beside 


marvel 
! And this— 
futher must tell me whether I dare keep so 

a gift!” 


care murmured the young girl, “I 
hat she should kiss me so heartily 


Saying this, she drew from 


r bosom a small, gold heart, in the centre of 


The heart 
itself might be an amulet, or, perhaps, a blessed 
reiquary she thought, but would Vierre Bart 


| permit her to retain so rich an ornament to wear 


which was set a costly diamond 


on feast-days to the chapel of St. Tron. It was a 
a 


and enormous bulk, contented 


mi that mingled with the recollection of 


| those hurried kisses which the stranger had 
| pressed upon her lips and cheeks; and some- 
| how, as she pondered, a marvellous sympathy 
| for the pale lady began to agitate the child of 
Pierre Bart, until, very soon, bright drops 
gathered in her radiant eyes, and fell in quick 
showers upon the goldea heart she held within 
her hand. The greyhound rose and whined, in 
wonder at such signs of grief from the merry- 
hearted maid, and Pierre Bart, who now entered 
the room, paused affrighted at the sight of his 
darling weeping bitterly. 

“My sweet—my Angel—what ails thee, little 
one?” cried the inu-keeper, hurriedly approach- 
ing her. 

Angela looked up, dashed her fair hand across 
her tearful eyes, and smiled through the misty 
gaze which she hid upon Pierre Bart's broad 
breast. 

“ My father—my dear father! I am so foolish 
to weep thus! Forgive!” 

“Forgive, little ene? Whtat aileth thee?” 

““T but thought, dear father, of the poor, sick 
lady, who did kiss me when ske awoke; and, 
look, Pierre Bart!—she did press this golden 
heart in my hand, even as the angry gentleman 
parted us so rudely.” 

“Ha!” cried the publican, taking the trinket 
from Angela, “‘ and the lady gave thee this ? And 
thou hast been weeping? And thou dost pity 
the strange lady?) And—” 

But suddenly Pierre Bart felt his own eyes 
grow dim, and ere he could conceal them, big 
tears rolled down upon his brown cheeks. It 
was strange indeed that such emotion should 
agitate father and child. But the inn-keeper’s 
thoughts were vot then dwelling upon the pre- 
sent; they wandered fur back, through a long 
lupse of years. 

Angela grew alarmed at Pierre Bart's tears, 
and clasping her hands together, murmured, 

* Dear father! dear Pierre Bart! hath Angela 
offended thee?) The Virgin guard me! have I 
done wrong to take the lady's gift?” 

“Listen, my child! Thou hast a little cross, 
that thy mother—my lost wite—gave to thee, to 
wear closely in thy bosom?” 

“°Tis here, my father! Look!” answered the 
maiden, drawing from beneath her boddice, a 
small ebouy cross, attached to the ribbon which 
she wore around her neek. 

“That is well, my Angela! It was the gift of 
my lost wife, Lisette. Take now this 
locket, the token of the strange lady's hisses 
upon thy lovely face, and wear it upon thy rib- 


poor, 


bon, even with the cross; and may the twain be 
amulets betokeuing good to all thy future!" Say- 
ing this, Pierre Bart returned the gold trinket to 
his child's hand. 

* And now,” continued the publican, tenderly 
pushing back the golden hair from Angela's face, 
and pressing a fervent kiss upon her fair fore- 
head; “ now, child o' mine, haste thee to apparel 
thyself, for would have thee straightway go with 
me to thy unele’s mill.” 

*Ah! to mine Uncle Jean! eried the maid, 
clapping her hands joyfully. * But—must I hide 
this pretty heart beneath my boddice ’” 
asked, with a mirthful glance at the golden cas- 
ket, Which in girlish vanity she would fain dis- 
play to other eyes than her own. 

* And why not, Angel’ Thou hast a richer 
dice,” replied Pierre Bart, smiling. 
khnowest, 
should be wort by—a publican’s child.” 

Pierre Bart's voice faltered as he uttered the 
lust stole over Angela's 
brow. 


* And thou 
‘tis not seemly that rich ornaments 
words, and a shade 


* Oh—olh '" 


thus, father! always publican’s child! 
and trouble not us so mueh!” 

| and plundering hands, moreover, that might well 
which he hath not—riches !” 


Angela smiled faintly, for she well knew that 
the worthy inn-keeper was not so poor as he 





| he might spare more than enough for twenty 


| golden lockets from the hoard of bright crowns 
| which he kept hid away beneath the hostelry ; 


| the savings of a life time of thrift, and neta 
| little the fruit of rather immoderate charges 
| presented to the patient, travelling public. But, 


though a spice of avarice entered largely inte 


rhe | 





| Dart. 


heart than that hid beneath thy homely bod- | 
| gundy !"" 


she said, with a sigh—* always | 
Me- | 
thinks the world should mind its own matters, | 

“ But child, there be evil tongues everywhere ; | 
! trouble Pierre Bart, an’ he made show of that | 


me! the Virgin have that poor lady in | 


professed to be, and that, indeed, (did he choose,) | 
‘lands. These latter possessions included the 


der 


the composition of the 
provident Swiss, he 
Was, nevertheless, a 
most indulgent parent 
to the young Angela; 


and it waa this reflec. 


tion which now came to | 


her mind, and quickly 
caused her to hide the 
crosa and heart tove- 


ther in her bosom, while | 


she whispered, in 9 ls- 
ving tone, . 

* Thou knowest I 
have the pretty heart, 
father!” 

“ Ay—ay—-thou an- 
gel-hearted eXx- 
claimed the Swiss, with 
another kiss, and a new 
tear dropped upon the 
child’s cheek. “ But— 
hasten! let us to thy 
uncle's mill.” 

At this moment, 
however, a loud clush- 
ing waa heard without, 
and suddenly Simon 
Giitt sppeared at the 
door and said, 

“The soldieya are 
here, in the blue of 
Burgundy! Even now, 
Bart, they knock loudly 
at the postern.” 

“And thou wilt 
atraightway ope wide 
the gate, Simon,” replied the iun-keeper. * Haate, 
Angela, and make ready, as I desired thee, while 
I greet yon ruffling band, lest they be angered at 
our tardiness.” 

Angela disappeared through a side door that 
opened from the drinking-room to a passage 
leading through the stables to the opposite or 
dwelling portion of the building; for the drink- 
ing-room itself was a sort of corner of the out- 
houses, with which and the closed gate, it form- 
ed a right angle opposite the questa’ apartments. 
Pierre Bart betook himself to the yard, into 
which, aa Simon threw back the gate, a company 
of gayly-dressed cavaliers were now guiding their 
steeds. 

* How now, fellow! why were we kept wait 
ing ?”’ exclaimed the leader to Pierre Bart, as he 
made his appearance. 

“Tn times like this it becomes poor publicans 
to be cautious,” answered the inn-keeper, with a 
low bow, as he noticed, by the lofty bearing of 
the personage who addressed him, and the defe- 
rence paid by the others, that he must be a man 
of superior rank. 

“* Ay—caution! I doubt me, it may be another 
name for treason in timea like these,” said the 
cavalier, slightly mimicking the inn-keeper’s 
manner, “But answer, knave! Swearest thou 
by the cross of St. Andrew, or by the pale, 
straight crozier of the French?” 

“Tt is the cross of St. Andrew that marks the 
inn of Pierre Bart,” replied the publicean— 


” 
7 


one!” 


KEL CIS LK Ade 


“though I say not so to the men of Liege 

“Hah! a shrewd knave !” said the other, as he 
give his hand to one of his companions, and 
leaped lightly, though in fall knight's armor, to 
the ground. ‘If thou be loyal to Burgundy, my 
good host, it shall be no worse for thee. Now 
give to us thy best of meat and wine, and make 
no reckoning; for, by St. George ! the captains of 
Charles do ever make quits in advance with 
friend or foe.” Saying this the Burgundian flung 
a purse at the feet of Pierre Bart, who, quickly 
taking it up, saw that it was filled with golden 
Whether, this stimulant to 
alacrity were needed or not, it is certain that 
both Simon Giitt and his master, as well as the 


crowns. indeed, 


grooms who presently appeared, bestirred them- 
selves with most notable good will in making ar- 
rangements for the comfort of their soldier 
guests, The somewhat jaded steeds of the cava- 
liers were speedily bestowed in freshly littered 
stalls, and the best wine of the ‘ Blue Boar” 
Was soon served forth upon the oaken tables of 
the drinking-room, whither the strangers fol- 
lowed their well-pleased host. 

Vierre Bart well knew that his guests must be 
leaders of rank in the Burgundian army; and, as 
the eye of the shrewd Switzer dwelt upon the 
fine proportions and proud bearing of the one 
Who had tossed him the purse, he more than sus- 
pected that in him he beheld the redoubtable 
Charles the Rash himeelf. 
sently beeame certainties, when he saw that 
though all the others removed their steel caps as 
they entered the house, the subject of his seru- 


His xurmises pre- 


tiny alone continued covered, and moreover, that 
all the others remained standing till he had s¢at- 
ed himself at one of the tables. 

* This is either a great Burgundian lord, or it 
is the violent Duke himself,” soliloquized Pierre 
*T would wager a bottle of the wine he 
hath paid me for, that it is truly his grace of Bur- 
With these reflections the publican 
busied himself in pouring out the wine, 


CHAPTER VI 


CHARLES LE TEMERATRE. 


Duke Charles the Rash Incked but the title | 


of “ King” to make him equal in pretensions to 
Louie XI. of France; for his possessions were 
royal in extent and opulence. Besides his own 
duchy of Burgundy, and Franche Compté, the im- 
pregnable seat of his house, environed by moun- 


tains, the young Prince held sovereignty over the | 
domains of Hainault and Gueldres, and the ter- | 


ritories of Holland and Flanders, then common- 
ly called the Low Countries, and now the Nether- 


wealthy cities of Ghent, Liege, and Bruges; and 
it was while keeping court at the last-mentioned 
place that Charles received intelligence of the 


| machinations of Louis XT. which had caused the 


revolt of Flemish towas upon the French bor- 
It was but the work of a moment for the 


an ce ATI sein me RB np 


seg MRA RE SEE RI, hd : iit i 


pene 


Mp 


._—_ 


alert duke to call together hie neighboring forces, 

and place them in motien at once toward the re- 

volted district. In a day's foreed march he wae 
| at Brusaels, where he exded his nobles together 
| for counsel, and as «peedily dismissed them with 
the cry “To horse!" At this crisis an ambassa- 
der from the King of France arrived, and 
craved an audience. It was the Constable St. 
| Pal 

The Count de Saint Pal was one of those sol- 
ders of fortune to whom the commotions of re 
volution and civil war brought fame and honor. 
L petty noble, with scarce revenues enough from 
his lands, to keep in repair his armor and eup- 
port a man-at-arma, the count had liaked himeelf 
with the cause of the Count de Charolais, when 
the League for the Public Good waa entered into 
by the barons of France. The termination of the 
coutest, during which Saint Pal had rendered 
efficient service (having the good fortune to save 
Lis leader from imminent peril at the battle of 
Moutlhery,) placed Louis XI. in such straits 
that he was fereed to grant all the demands of 
his feudatories ; and Count de Saint Pal received, 
for his share of the advantages, the sword of 
Constable of Franee. Sinee then he had re- 
invined faithful to his new patron, in the charae- 
terof whose envey he now appeared before bis 
former leader 

“Well, sir!'—well, my lord constable !” ex- 
claimed Charles, im his hurried way; “ what 
would the king—your master !" 

‘Let me first avow my love and long cher- 
ished gratitude to him who was my noble leader, 
the Court de Charolais, and whom all men now 
know as Charles, the victorious Duke of Bur. 
gundy,” said the Ambassador, dismounting from 
his horse, and bowing as if he would kiss the 
stirrup of Charles, who sat upright in his sad- 
dle. 

“Tut, man! I like not too much of this!” re- 
turned the Duke of Burgundy, in a contemptuous 
tone, and scarcely glancing at the humiliated con- 
stable—‘‘ what says the king, thy master?” 

“T have ridden at speed from Paria, noble 
Duke of Burgundy, and I bear that to your 
grace, which is for the ear of your grace alone !’” 
answered the constable, with a motion of his 
head towards the surrounding nobles. 

“Gentlemen, stand apart!” said Charles; and, 
as his suite immediately widened their circle, the 
Duke sprang from his saddle, aud bent his ear to 
listen to the envoy of France. The communi- 
cation did not, apparently, surprise hiw. 

“So my good cousin Louis will abandon Liege 
to its fate? He will aot send succor to the 
wretched tradesmen whom he has seduced from 
their allegiance? He will leave them to the 
mercy of their tyrant—Charles of Burgundy t” 

“Even so, your grace—on the condition 
named.” 

“That I break faith with Brittany—that I, 
Charles, will abandon Francia, my sworn ally, 
and deliver to King Louis, his brother, whom he 
hates, my namesake, Charles of Berri?” 

“ By withdrawing support from Duke Francia 
of Brittany, your grace will deprive the Duke 
de Berri of his protector, and, of course—” 

“Of course, the Duke de Berri will fall into 
the hands of his good brother, your master; and, 
of course, we know what might then happen te 
him. Now, look you, Constable of France—” 

* T await your grace’s answer !”’ 

‘‘Go back to King Louis, and bear these worde 
from Charles of Burgundy :—The people of Liege 
are now in arms, incited by the agents of Franee! 
I shall give battle to them before three days are 
If I lose, I know right well the King 
of France will pursue his schemes; but if I gain 
the day, I know he will allow Brittany to rest in 
Adieu, sir!” 


passed. 


peace. 

Then, with no other word to the constable, 
Duke Charles sprang once more to his saddle, 
and, in a moment more, followed by his chiefs, 
was galloping from Brussels, to join his army om 
its march. 

The route from Brussels to Liege—in modern 
days traversed by a flying army, from the field 
where Gallic empire fell in blood—was at the 
time of which we speak, one of the best of the 
highways of Flanders. A level and conveniently 
broad road, overlapping the romantic banks of 
the Meuse, skirting the forests, and winding along 
the base of great precipices; sometimes, indeed, 
crossing perilous-looking shelves of basaltic rock, 
but generally smooth, and free from danger, con- 
ducted, much as at the present time, from the 
plain now known as Waterloo to the ancient 
Flemish town called Liege. In its course it 
curved beneath the strong-built towers of Huy, 
and the environs of Namur, and penetrated the 
valley of the Meuse, on either side of which 
slept smiling plains, and in whose della were 
nestled quiet villages, with white-walled convents 
and little chapels gleaming through embowering 
foresta, or starting into view on ledges of the 
eloven hills. The heights, at intervals, were 
crowned with castellated dwellings, the mountain 
fastnesses of wild lords, who fared better upon 
the plunder won in forays, than upon the harveste 
| gathered by their wretched serfs, dwelling and 
| toiling in the valea beneath, Over these pic 
| turesque highways Charles the Rash and his 
| knights pursued their route, until, at eventime, 
| they reacted the army, whieh had halted for re- 
| freshment and repose, 





The hasty levies of Duke Charles presented 
no very furmidable array of positive force; but 
'the novelty of their arma and equipments, as 
‘well as the number of distinctive pennons, 
| showed that the military vassals and nobles 
of Burgundy had answered with alacrity the sum- 
‘mons of their suzerain There were in the 
camp of Louvain that night representatives 
of all the provinces over which Charles bore 
' sway, as well as detachments of allied bands 
| and hired mercenaries. The gentry of Franche 
| Compté, mounted on black steeds, with housings 
‘of bine, the colors of Burgundy; the men-at- 
| arma of Picardy, with brond-bladed lances; arch- 
| ers from the Rhenish borders, with croas-bows, 
‘and long, keen-bladed knives; Bretons, well- 
| mounted and appointed ; together with free eom- 


panies of Italiana and Lorraines, who carried 
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zrbalists so powerful that the strings must necd« 
be drawn by the blow of a battle-axe which every 
archer bore at hie girdle ;—these formed the mate. 
rial om which the brunt of battle was to depend: 
while men-abarme from the cities, and retainers 
from the country estates of Burguodian and Fic- 
mish nobles, made up the lighter-armed and le++ 
reliable portion of thie specdily-mustered army 
of eearce eight thousand mea, wit) wlich Duke 
Charles advanced against the Hasbain, choosing 
rather te hazard speedy baifle than to await the 
arrival of reinforcements from vaseals and allies 
not yet collected together. 

A night's rest, which indeed brought no sleep 
to Charles, who passed it in arranging plans for 
his fature action, prepared the motley army of 
Burgundy for another forced march. {u the 
meantime, certain pieces of artillery, which had 
reached Louvain during the night, were placed 
en cade carts, and hurried to the van. This arm 
ef warfare, in which, during the preceding half 
century, the French Bureaux of Ordnance had 
made great improvements, was relied on by 
Charles to do geod service against the rebellious 
cities, which he threatened ; and, indeed, the fol- 
lowing night witnessed culverins and other cum- 
brous pieces, together with almost unwieldy 
trucks, on which they were roughly limbered, 
ranged in positions that commanded the ap- 
proaches to St. Tron, and menaced with speedy 
assault the walls of Liege itself. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE SECRET QUARTERS. 

The day began to wear apace, while the Bur- 
gundian cavaliers, whe had evidently halted from 
a fatiguing march, now selaced themselves with 
the good viands and wines of the “ Blue Boar.” 
Pierre Bart ne longer doubted concerning the 
rank of his principal guest; for, after a sparing 
indulgence at the tabie, that personage had ris¢n 
hastily, and calling the publican aside, addressed 
him in the tone of one accustomed to command— 

“ What is thy name ft” 

“Pierre Bart.” 

“Thy country!” 

“ Switzerland.” 

“Hah!” The cavalier paused, as if some great 
thought suddenly filled his mind, and remained, 
for a moment, apparently musing upon matters 
foreign to what he was about to say. Then, re- 
covering himself, he continued, with a keen 
glance which seemed to penetrate the inn-keep- 
er’s very thoughts, ‘Switzerland ! thou should’st 
be loyal! The Swiss are faithful ;—how sayest 
thou, are they not?” 

“Where they love, and—” 

“ Are well paid,” interrupted the Burgundian. 

“Nay!” returned the Swies—I did mean 
other than that; though, in sooth, my lord, the 
Switzer, like the Scot, sells his steel too oft for 
gold!” 

“Ay! the Scot!” muttered the Burgundian. 
“The French King knows that, and profits by 
it.” This was in allusion to the fact that Louis 
XL. had lately surrounded himself with a guard 
of Scotch knights and men-at-arms. ‘But 
what more want the Swiss, when they love!” 

“That they be treated well,” answered the 
publican ; and his speech seemed to strike the 
Burgundian forcibly. 

“* Well, knave, since thou art a Switzer, and art, 
moreover, loyal to Burgundy, I will e’en make 
free with thy hostelry for the short time that I 
tarry near these rascal tradesmen of Liege. 
Make ready, then, such lodging as thou can‘st 
for this troop o’ mine, and give me a soldier's 
service with the rest. And, hark ye—” 

“T attend, my lord.” 

“Let no prying varlet presume to leave thy 
house; for I will straightway have guards set 
without, that none shall pass without the Duke's 
permission. There be spies and traitors, God 
wot, and it behooves that thy Swiss quality of 
*caution’ display iteelf at this season, my good 
host. Let, now, a chamber be found where I 
may speedily have privacy.” 

Pierre Bart hastened to obey the command of 
his guest, who he could not now doubt was the 
Duke himeelf, and the worthy inn-keeper felici- 
tated himself that he had betimes a friend among 
the mach dreaded Burgundians; for he had 
heard grievous tales of Charles's anger—how it 
was sudden and deadly as lightning upon those 
who offended him—as well as that his friend- 

ship, ounce gained, inaured protection for its 
object. The choice of the “Blue Boar” hos- 
telry a8 the Duke's head-quarters insured 
him prov, ction from any marauding bands 
that might p. esent themselves, and the token of 
Burgundiay Jib Tlity which he had already re- 
ceived, a weil-GJJe.1 purse, satisfied mine host 
that he should be no .'08er pecuniarily by keep- 
ing in the good graces 0)» Charles. With much 
readiness, therefore, he obey.¢d the orders of his 
guest, and disposed the Burgn. “ian retinue in 
fomfortable lodgings, while the “ best room,” 
ith its rush-covered floor, was syprop.tated to 
the leader. This arranged, Pierre b2tt found 
leisure to think of the guests he had concen “4; 
as likewise to signify to Angela that their pro- 
gored errand to the miller, her uncle, must be 
postponed till the night had fallen. This was 
-made necessary because of the sentinels posted 
around the tavern, to prevent any egress without 
the Duke's knowledge ; though to Pierre Bart 
the precaution mattered little, possessed, as be 
was, of the knowledge of that subterranean 
passage which conducted to the thick wood be 
yond the line of outposte that marked the van 
of the army, 

Meanwhile, Charles the Rash, for the publi- 
can was not wrong in his conjecture ae to the 
rank of his chief guest, had left the knights to 





their carousal, and with a few trusty nobles re- | hold. 


tired to his own room, there to arrange concern- 
ing the siege of St. Tron, which place his army 
had invested during the preceding night. In an 
hour afterwards, the Duke was once more in 
his saddle, giving orders to a score of his lords, 
and despatching rapid messages to those who 
conducted the operations of his army. Thence- 
forward, during the afternoon, bustle reigned in 
and about the “ Blue Boar,” riders going and 
returning from the extended lines of the besieg- 
ers—frequent and earnest conferences between 
the Duke and his confidants, and the general 
turmoil of a military post, changing the lately 
quiet hostelry toa scene of active life. The 
grim men-at-arms, posted as sentinels, kept nar- 
row watch at the same time, challenging all 
who passed by a secret word which the Duke 
himself had given out. The advance guard of 
the men of Franche-Compté were likewise in 
the neighborhood, having pitched their tents at 
the edges of the wood, while the entire line of 
the army, with its artillery, stretched across a 
wide plain, bordered on one side by the swamps 


| 


| 


that surrounded St. Tron, and extending to the 
banks of the Meuse river, which, farther down, 
waehed the walls of Liege. 
Pierre Bart soon found that the “ Blue Boar” 
was no longer in possession of its owner, but 
that archers and men-at-arms, a¢ well as knights, 
were disposed to make themeclves quite at 
home in larder and cellar. Simon Giitt and the 


“What child was that—the wench to whom 
my lady yonder took a strange fancy? Is it 
thine, publican ?” 

Pierre Bart fancied that the lady shuddered 
as the old man spoke. 

“In svoth, my lord—she knows no other 
father,” replied the inn-keeper, evasively. 

“Ah! she will be a proper wife for one of 





creome found their occupation gone, inasmach 
ax the servitors of the Burgundian lords took 
care that their masters’ steeds should be trust- 
ed to no stranger hands; #0 the old Swiss was 
deputed by the publican to attend the calls of 


nity to seek his protegés, the Frenchman aud 
his daughter, with their youthful follower. He 
did not need, on this occasion, to pass through 
the “best reom,” which, indeed, 
temporarily eccupied Charles 


had been 


by of Bur- 


with bags ef grain, disclosed to his own prac- 
tised eye a coucealed passage, connecting, like the 
other, with the vaulta below. 
steps, the inn-keeper reached a dry cellar, at the 


Descending a few 


in the mason-work above, were several wide 
arches, the foundation of the hostelry. These 
arches were of masey proportions, and construet- 
ed with great solidity, for they had ouce sustain- 
ed a different building from Pierre Bart's humble 
tavern, which, in truth, was built in part of the 
ruined materiale that had formed an ancient 
keep, diemantled and razed to the earth in some 
fierce feud of a century or two before. Its ex- 
cavations, Walled and cemented, had doubtless 
in past days been used as dungeons for unhappy 
captivee, even as the subterranean passage to 
the forest had served for secret expeditions of 
the robber chieftains who possessed the fortress. 
But whatever were the character and habits of 
those who used these vaults in former times, 
Pierre Bart knew and cared very little for 
them. He had found the tavern there, and af- 
terwards, by accident, become aware of its un- 
derground capacities, which knowledge he kept 
shrewdly to himself; though, so far as a simple 
concealment was required, he had more than 
once shared it with a guest. This, indeed, in- 
volved no discovery, inasmuch as the apartments 
in which the travellers were now secure, were 
but basements of the main building, while the 
vaults beneath the stables, as well as the passage 
to the wood, were wholly distinct, aud commu- 
nicated with the main building by a method 
known only to Pierre Bart, his faithful Simon 
Giitt, and the girl Angela, in whose discretion, 
young as she was, the inn-keeper had unbounded 
confidence. 

Pierre Bart, as he passed the arches, delayed 
a moment to notice that several horses, which 
were tethered to rings set in the wall, were 
well supplied with grain, and straw for litter— 
though, indeed, he felt assured that Simon Giitt 
had well cared fur the beasts. Then, passing to 
a narrow niche, apparently cut in the rock, he 
pressed forcibly against the edges, when in an 
instant, the entire block out of which the aper- 
ture was hewn, revolved as on a pivot, and ear- 
ried the inn-keeper, who stood on its base 
within the niche, completely to the other side of 
the masonry that divided the two sections of the 
vaults. Steppiag, then, from the niche, Pierre 
Bart found himself in another dry and ceiled 
passage, at the end of which was an oaken door. 
This he opened with a key which he drew from 
his doublet, and before him there stood the page 
Alphonse. 

“My lord hath been impatiently expecting 
you,” said the page. 

The publican entered a large and comfortable 
apartment, with a fire blazing upon its ample 
hearth. It was one of three that connected, the 
interior of which was rather a small closet at 
the foot of the stairs descending from the cup- 
board in the “best room.” Ona low leather- 
covered couch, beside a table, on which was 
burning an iron lamp, reposed the Lady Mar- 
garet—not sleeping, however, for she started 
nervously as the inn-keeper approached ; and in 
a chair, near by, sat bolt upright her father, 
with the perpetual sneering curve upon his thin 
lips. 

The old man raised his eyes, as Pierre Bart 
drew near, regarding him steadfastly. 

“ Well, my lord chatelain of this subterranean 
castle—how long are we to wait your high mercy 
to relieve us from our durance !” 

These words were spoken without a smile, or 
any manifestation of jocularity. They seemed 
prompted alone by the habitual cynicism of the 
epeaker 

Pierre Bart replied, without any effort to con- 
ceal his dislike of the querist— 

“Truly, my lord, the chateau’s gates are open, 
if it pleases your excellence to meet the soldiers 
of his grace the Duke.” 

“ They surround the house, then ?” 

“They are posted at all points, within and 
without, and it is his grace’s orders that—" 
Pierre Bart paused. 

“ Well, sirrah—what wouldst say ?”’ 

“T but mean that the cavalier who com- 
manu. th the men-at-arms that are lodged with- 
in the “ bue Boar,” hath given orders that none 
passage Without his—I mean the Duke's— 





have 
permission. 

“Hah! Then the Duke is here? Auswer 
me, knave !—am I right ” oxied the guest, hur. | 


riedly. “Hast seen the Duke? Is the Bur- 
gundian himself here ’” 

Pierre Bart thought it might be from appre- 
hension that the French noble appeared agita- 
ted; so he hastened to relieve him of fear. 

“There is no danger, my lord; for these 
| vaults are known but to my own trusty house- 
The Duke of Burgundy cannot enter 


| here.” 

* But he is within thy hostelry, knave ?" 

“I say not yea nor nay,” returned Pierre 
| Bart, bluntly; ‘I am not used to ask the rank 
' of all who harbor in my house.” 

“Vertu Diew! sirrah!” said the Frenchman ; 
“1 will take care that one, at least, harbors not 
with thee again—to burrow in thy cellar till it 
please my lord of Burgundy to change his quar- 
ters.” Then, with a scowl, he continued—* Ah! 
maudit! I am in a trap, am I not ’—and Burgun- 
dian cats watching without! Go, sirrah! let 
wine and lights be sent hither! and see to it 
that I know speedily when the Red Cross 
vanishes.” Saying this, the Frenchman relapsed 
into moody silence. 

Pierre Bart turned to a closet in the vaulted 
reom, and opening it, disclosed to the page Al- 
phonse that food and wine, as well as tapers, 
were stored there in abundance. Then, witha 
commiserating glance at the Lady Margaret, he 
was about te withdraw, when the Frenchman 
spoke again, in his apparently unmeaning way— 


| 
j 
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i 
| 
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| 


| hnave ; 


| marriage. What say’st, Margaret?) Would’st 


the guests, while Pierre took the first opportu- 


gundy; but, eutering the stables, proceeded to | 
the granary where was stored the provender, 
and there, opening one of the bins half-filled | 


extremity ef which, lighted by sinall apertures | 


thy fv llows, some day —see that she hath a thrifty 
and that her fair face spoil not before 


ibe god-inother of the wench’'s first babe? Thou 


/ wert marvellously taken with her!” 

Pierre Bart was about to reply im no mea- 
sured words, for he felt insulted by the sneer 
of hie guest, but he caught a endden glance 
from the lady that seemed to gay she understood 
| his feelings and entreated their suppression ; so 
Hhe coutented himself with murmuring— 

“God bless all whe love Angela!” and turned 
toward the doer. Ere he departed, however, 
he saw that Margaret had risen to her feet, and 
‘with uplifted hands was standing before the old 
|} man, while her lips ceemed to shape a response 
to the words he had just uttered— 

Cod bless all who love Angela!” 
“Of a truth the lady is unhappy!” 
| publican, as he locked the oaken door behind 
him. “And her sire—if sire he be—is o tyrant, 
I do surely believe. But—-Angela—ay '|—she 
must be protected!" Then retracing his pas- 
sage, by the revolving niche and through the 


said the 


granary, Pierre Bart reached once more the 
hoatel-yard, where the Burgundian men-at-arms, 
archers and messengers, Were still attending the 
frequent orders of their chief. 

The hours wore on till nightfall before the 
inn-keeper could put into execution the resolu- 
tion he had taken to visit his brother-in-law the 
miller. In order to do this without suspicion 
he represented to the guest who occupied his 
“best room,” that he desired to obtain meal for 
the stables, and craved a safe-guard in order to 
pass the sentinels. The request was granted, 
though with stern injunctions on the part of the 
chief, that he should keep silence regarding all 
that he had seen; and, armed with the coun- 
tersign, Pierre Bart quickly directed Angela to 
leave the hostelry by means of the subterranean 
passage which conducted to the middle of the 
wood, while he himself mounted a shaggy Nor- 
man horse, and ambled quietly out of the yard. 

To Angela, the bright-haired inaiden, the secret 
outlet was familiar, inasmuch as she had often 
threaded it to visit her uncle’s mill, which was 
situated at the farther skirts of the forest. She 
soon found herself at- the foot of the stairs that 
descended from the granary, and there lighting a 
taper, followed a labyrinth of narrow walled pas- 
sages, until she reached the hollow recesses that 
undermined the woodland. They were lonesome 
and damp, these caverns, and as Angela tripped 
along, her little heart beating audibly, the light 
of the taper which she bore cast great shadows 
on the rocky walls, that seemed like phantoms 
following her footsteps. But the maiden murmur- 
edan Are Maria, kissing the little cross which she 
took from her bosom; and thus reassured and 


light in the distance showed her the mouth or 
entrance to the caverns, whereinto the last rays 
of sunset were feebly penetrating. Gaining this, 
she cautiously emerged, and descending a nar- 
row ledge, entered the ancient torrent bed, and 
trod its dry leaves that were whirled in hillocks 
on either side. On the shelving bank of this ra- 
vine Pierre Bart stood, beside his gray Norman 
pony. 

“Bless my little angel!” said the inn- 
keeper, reaching out his hand, and lifting the 
maiden to the pony’s back, while he mounted 
quickly in front. 

Angela laughingly crossed her arms around 
his rotund form, and presently the pony was 
trotting briskly through the broad aisles of the 
ancient forest. (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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The subscription price of THE POST is $2 a year 
in advance—served in the city by Carriers—or 4 cents a 
single number. 

THE POST is believed to have a larger country sub- 
scription than any other Literary Weekly in the Union 
without exception. 

THE POST, it will be noticed, has something for 
every taste—the young and the old, the ladies and gentle- 
men of the family may all find in its ample pages some- 
thing adapted to their peculiar liking, 

Back numbers of THE POST can generally be obtain- 
ed at the office, or of any energetic Newsdealer. Owing, 
however, to the great and increasing demand for the 
Paper, those wishing back numbers had better apply as 
early as possible, our rule being “First come, first 
served,”’ 

REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS.—-We eannot 
undertake to return rejected communications. If the 
article is worth preserving, it is generally worth making 
a clean copy of, 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—THE POST is an admirable 
medium for advertisements, owing to its great circula- 
tion, and the fact that only a limited number are given. 
Advertisements of new books, uew inventions, and other 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS.—The notes of all solvent 
banks will be taken in payment of subscrip- 
tions to THE Post—although, of course, we 
prefer gold or silver. 

Subscribers who find a difficulty in getting 
anything under a five dollar note to remit, 
should bear in mind that we send the paper 
three years for five dollars. All should also 
remember that in times like these, it is better 
to subscribe to an old and firmly established 
paper like THe Post, which a “ crisis” in the 
money market scarcely affects, than to papers 
of a more transient and less reliable character. 





A GREEN METEOR.—On the morning of Sa- 
turday last, about 1* minutes after six o'clock, 
it being daylight, we saw a green meteor fall 
through the Southern sky. Green meteors may 
not be uncommon, but as we do not remember 
to have read of such an one, we make this note. 
The color was that of a brilliant green flame, 
and very beautiful. 
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fortified, pressed steadily on till a glimmer of 


Boarp or HEALTH.—The number of deaths 
past week in this city was 156— | 


THE BANKING SYSTEM. 
We have received the following letter relative 
to the Banking System, which we cheerfully |» 
before the readers of Tur lost :— 


\ 


of the 3let ult., an editorial on the subject of 
Specie and Laper. 
of the relative amount of xpecic and paper 
banka, and begin where it appears you offer at 
argument in favor of the latter, You say jet 
does not occur to many people, that one weighty 
reason Why all communities do not old amd 
silver alone for currency, is becanse are 
very costly.” I eannet conerive th 
value of our coin is any well-grounded object 
to it as acurreney. For surely we do net want 
acurrency that costs comparatively nothing 
represent that which costs much labor and 
valuable. Ifone dollar of gold should represent 
sixteen times as much property as it now does, 
You 
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would its cost make any difference ’ 
“Tt you wish geld for curreney, 
it.” Of course, it is proper we should 
but when we give the products of the se 
our shops, w hich costs much labor and is v 

ble, it is right that we should get in return an 
article that costs something, and is valuable. too 

You object to “locking uj 
circulating medinm, if anything less 
do the same work.” True. this 
would do pretty well, if it were not 
past, aswell as the present pressure uo 
proves that a worthless or fetit 
docs not anewer as well as thot whieh 
ble, because it cannot give reliahi 
nency to commercial operation: 
cause of our expansion and pr 

Now, suppose we had not a dollar of paper in 
the United States, would not the 85 ' 
the banks re present all our property, an L would 
it not be as valuable to us as a representat 
I refer to your own words to prove this—* the 
$113,000,000 of surplus paper money, the first 
cost of which is comparatively nothing,” in- 
ing, I BUppose, the cost of paper, pri iting 
ing, &e. 

The expansion of so large an amount of fieti- 
tious currency does not produce these direful 
effects; it is the contraction which is sure to fol- 
low. 
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have upon us naw ! 
correct this great evil’ 


a large income, (aud they are usually a wealthy 


oppose it. If we goto the debtors (and they 
are many), they wish money made cheaper, # 


out easier. 
dance, so that he may obtain plenty. There 
fore we must apply to that class who coustituts 
the bone and sinew of our country, who are op 
posed to a fictitious currency, and advocate 
different sort of financiering. And althoug! 


operation, they would be decidedly opposed ti 
it. 


tained by various banks, even within twenty-five 


them about are all safe. 


rest you speak of. Who would lose it? Why 
the banks, and they ought to lose it, or rathe1 
ought not to make it. And why! Because 
you say, it cost comparatively rothing, and the 


an interest upon a fictitious amount. 


taliat and shrewd classes to wield such a power 


classes, and, indeed, the public generally. 


present relief, by loaning us more, but this only 


than others, forgive the debt. 
the opinion that the granting to a bank, or any 


promises for one dollar they own, is wrong in 
principle, and ruinous in its practical effects. 

Will any one pretend to say that if we had 
for (say) fifty years operated alone npon a me- 
tallic currency as a medium, that we would have 
such a panic upon us—that we would now be 
indebted to Europe over one quarter the present 
amount, or that so many contracts for hogs, 
wheat, lands, &¢., &e., would have been enter- 
ed into at high prices, which likely will prove 
the ruinof many? Surely not. The system is 
not reliable or permanent, and therefore the 
public are liable to, and are deceived by the 
state of things that may for the time exist; and 
therefore “the permanency and reliability’ of 
our currency is a very important point. It is 
true it would operate hard upon the debtor, to 
reduce our currency to a metallic one, but it 
should be very gradual, and require perhsps 
forty years to do it. If we were all out of debt, 
$63,000,000 would represent or regulate prices 
ag well as $176,000,000, and it would make no 
difference with us if all our transactions were 
once regulated by this amount. 

I think our expanded prices in our operations 
with Europe have been a great advantage to 
them and an injury tous. It has tended to in- 
crease the price of labor, the raw material, 
breadstuffs, machinery, lands, &c, and there- 
fore we could not produce at as low a price, and 
herce they could send here and undersell us.— 
But suppose, with a metallic currency, we could 
produce the same article for one-half its present 
value, would there be such a demand for impor- 
tations? and, on the other hand, would it not in- 
crease the demand for erportations? And is not 
tala the system that mainly enricbes one nation 
and impoverishes another’ And to accomplish 
this should be our great aim, as well as to give 
permanency and reliability to prices; and let the 
scarcity or abundance of produce, or the raw 
material, bring about an increase or decrease of 
prices. For th 
ed of this in time, and could judge pretty well 
how to operate accordingly. S. G. Moore. 
Franklin, Ky. 

We have also received another letter, some- 
what similar in tenor to the above, from Mr. 
Ferguson, of Newark, Del. Mr. Ferguson, 
however, is emphatically “down” upon Rail- 
roads, as well as upon Banks. He says he can 
get his grain seut from Christiana to Philadel- 
phia, for two cents a bushel—we infer by wa- 
ter—while the Philadelphia and Baltimore Rail- 
road will not take it under seven cents, and 
“they don’t care whether he sends it or not.” 
Mr. F. thinks railroads are a “ great nuisance.” 
They “run through farms, kill the stock, and 
refuse redress,” &c. As to Banke, Mr. F. 
in 1536, put $2,000 in the Maryland 
vings Institution, $2,000 more in the Bank of 
stock in “your marble U. 8. Bank, in Chestnut 
street.” Mr. F. 
follows :— 

Well, what do you think I got for my $1,200. 
It blowed up—l kept the certificate for five 
years—got tired waiting, sent it up to a broker, 


continues his experiences as 


lare off—just as much as if he had sold it at par, 
(that was one of them). Well, the next was the 
Bank of Maryland; it blowed up also. I sold to 


$2,000. The next was the Seriag Bank; it 





nothing at all. The above are facts that I can 
prove by plenty of neighbors yet living. It is 
very probable that it will just be the sare thing 
now, when all things come to light. 


Ma. Error :—I have just read in your paper | 


I pass over your statements | 


And shallau enlightened community, influ- | 
enced by personal interest, still advocate a sys- 
tem that brings about such ruinous effects as we 

The question arises what ought to be done to 
If we go to those im- 
mediately connected with banking, who realize 


and influential class,) they would say, Banking | 
is our means of living, and we do not wish to | 


that they may obtain it at a cheap rate, and get 
And the speculater, to have an abun- 


a 
they are not so well acquainted with the intri- 
cate subject of banking, yet I feel assured if 
they understood well its system, its practical 


Turn your thoughts for a moment over the 
history of the heavy losses the people have sus- 


years, and then inquire if those losses have not 
fallen mainly upon the industrious and honest 
class, whilst many who contributed to bring 


And now as to losing the $6,000,600 of inte- 


ais 
people ought to save or not pay it, because it is 

I cannot but think every candid and reflecting 
mind will say that it is impolitic, and may I not 
say unjust, too, to legalize and permit the capi- 
and advantage at the expense of the laboring 
It is 
evident that the banks can, and do, very soon 
bring about just such financial distress as we are 
suffering now, and equally so that they afford no 
—"s remedy or means to extricate us 
rom it. They may extend the time, or give us 


Increases the debt, and they do not, any more 
Tam clearly of 


institution, the privilege of issuing three paper 


For the community would then be warn- | 


Sa- | 


Maryland, and bought besides twelve shares of | 


and he sent me down $30,00, and took three dol- | 


a man that owed the Bank, and got $500 for the | 


blowed up also; I got for it $200—and if I had | 
kept it two weeks longer, 1 would have got | 


raqUMA LVS AHL 
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In answer to the above letters, we may state, 
| in the first place, that beth Messre. Moore and 
| Ferguson are considerably in error, if they «up- 
| pose we are going to take up the endgela at 
In the 


weekly consideration of the events of the Inst 


length in faver of the Banking System 


} 


j 


our own notions upon banking in general, paper 
nOney, the infrinsie value of the precious metals, 


Av I 
of the 


‘ 
os i 


} d Paper Mone we 
dou r 
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Janke an 


t a 


! ates hind 
‘What's Heeu> We 

) own no Bank stock, and do not expect te own any 
We have rs toagk from those Lustitu- 
t Wi 


ble, and advise every other person, that can, to 


rev 
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or we to Heeuba '” 


len of anvthing of 


to us 


very few fave 


+ aoa Cush bust ess, AB Near As possi 


A large pertion ol the com- 


ch we are subjected, is due te that 
tem of which the banks are one 


Individuals, without any capital, 


g up new Sppaapre rs for the last 


Silla the con rutnits net only a 


than we can make, but sometimes 


tine gold watches, mausions in the 
, 
id various other 


ad- 


net for the Credit Sys- 


\fensive farnos, 


s, all for two dollars a vear in 


While, we 
> +) 
' Cus i 


a a 


enous 
would not be 


their first 


to b iN the white 
I 
ise at we, firm believers in 
e going to take k 
wimp onship of the Baa hing, or any other 
* What's Hecuba 


‘or we to Hecuba? 
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stile’ ‘ 
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being the 


’ , 
Is a vers likelv—is it net — 


) 
glen an 


upon our bac 


‘ ish } ‘\ ments, 


the 
Cc 


} 
( 


readit eVateu. tu ur, 


Wwe 
repeat ° 
A few 


make 


more because 


conmments, however, will 


Wwe 
upon our correspondents’ letters, 


| they seem to desire it, and as doing the civil 


ig towards them, than for any other reason, 
| We have our private opinions upon the subject 
| ot Bankiig, as they have theirs—but we have 
| journeyed beyoud that pout, when men get ex- 
| cited because their views are not concurred in 


by It the people of these 
the 


well satisfied— 


people keene! his 
United States 


| Banking system, we shall be 


decide Upon maintaining 


, | though we think said system would be much the 
better and safer for some judicious amendments 
If they decide to abolish all Banks of Issue, and 


return, a 


s it is termed, to the “ constitutional 





currency of gold and silver,” we shall net com- 
but 
should like to see the experiment. tried. 


that we 
It 


would have the charm of novelty, if no other— 


plain: in faet, we do not know 


and we know that we should be no worse off, if 
it resulted badly, than the masses of our fellow 
citizens. 
of 


events; 


We find this a very comfortable state 
) mind, in which to await the progress of 


and are not inclined to excite ourselves 
out of it. 


Mr. Moore admits the increased eost of an 


. But to return to our correspondents. 
exclusively specie currency, but says it is worth 
it costs. We 
that question; our only object was 
to call the attention of our readers to the fact 


what do not care about dis- 
cussing 


that specie does cost more—as the reason why 
paper money 80 abounded. 

“Would not the $63,000,000 of coin, suppo- 
sing we had no paper, represent all our proper- 
ty?” No. Suppose we had only five dollars in 
the country—coin, or paper, or both—it would 


not “represent” all our property, and be worth 
the whole of it. Money does not “represent” 
The 
money in a country is probably never worth the 
other 

country 


the property of a country, in that sense. 


property—real and personal— of the 
The amount of coin in the country, 
however, is much more than $63,000,000—that 
is ouly the amount in the Banks. 

But the six millions of interest saved yearly by 
using paper instead of coin is “made by the 
Banks,’ says Mr. Moore. Well, whenever the 
country makes or saves money, some class is apt 
first to get it. If the country makes money by 
the rise of wheat or cotton—the farmer or plan- 
ter first gets the advantage of it. But we say, 
in common language, that the country makes it, 
because, in a large sense, the gain of one is the 
gain of all. If the Banks make six millions by 
saving it to the country, the stockholders of the 
banks, of course, first pocket that amount. We 
never were a stockholder of any bank, but we 
suppose that as a whole they are a tolerably de- 
cent set of men, women and children, generally 
The 
question therefore really is, not who makes the 
it 
to the country, and not merely plundered by one 
set of our people from the others. 

The argument 


belonging to the middle-classes of society. 


six millions——but is really made, or sared 


against the Banking system 
based upon its losses, seems to ua to prove too 


much. 





Has there been anything like the loss by 
| Banks within the laat five years, that there has 

been by Railroads? Store-keeping is a terribly 
as liable to 
Banking, is it not? 
What business is not uncertain where Trust and 


uncertain business too—almost 


| fuilure 


Railroads and 


Credit are involved?) Even in Farming, some 
men manage to lose a great deal of money. Alto- 
y uncertain world, very ; and 
; Weare not sure but that the irritable old gen- 
| tleman was right, when he answered the Mil- 
| lerite that he was “glad” it was going to be 


gether, this is a ver 


| destroyed—he thought it, for his part, “a great 
| failure.” 
It depends, in our opinion, very much upon 
| the amount of sagacity, sobriety, and honesty in 
any community, whether any form of the Credit 
System will prove an advantage to it, or can 
be safely carried on in it. In proportion to the 
absence of these qualities, we think, must men 
to cash payments and hard money. 
We do not think either the Credit system or 
| the Banks bear hardly upon the laboring classes 
| particularly. In fact, we think the poorer classes 
are the ones that derive most benefit from them. 


come down 


The man of means can get along without either, 
and generally would do best by not meddling 
with either. But if the ls- 
boring classes think otherwise, they are able to 
And experiment would test 


} 


So it seems to ua. 


have it otherwise 
the matter conclusively. 
The above answers apply to the material por- 
| tions, think, of both letters. We reply 
briefly, because we have neither the space nor 
time to discuss the Banking System fully in 
these columns. In fact, we had said all we had 
expected to say upon the subject, when our cor- 
Brief replies, 


we 


respondents’ favors reached us. 
too, are best, as not provoking further argument 
upon @ question as to which there naturally will 
| be considerable difference of opinion—and which, 
judging from some recent indications, promises 
to become of a political character, and therefore 
a little out of place in THe Post. 


te Our Western contemporary, the Lowis- 
ville Courier, offers prizes of 850, $75 and $150 
| for the three best original stories sent it by 
| the 15th of January next. Here is a chance for 


} , 
; etory writers. 


three months, we hove naturally let fall some of 


toerecting ourselves inte a champion 
| 


have not the | 


gentlemen 


paper tor 


COL. BENTON'S VIEWS. 

As appropriate to our article this week, upon 
the Banking System, we may refer to the views 
| of Col. Benton upon the subject, as contained in 
|aletter recently published in the National In. 
| telligencer. Col. Benton says that Gen. Jack. 
son's original plan of amending the eurreney, 

&e¢., consisted of the following five parte: 


lst. To revive the gold eurrens 7. hy correct- 
ing the erroneous atandard of 170] 

"rd Teo « 
making it the exclusive eu 
i | reasury 

“drd. To make sure of thie hard money by 

keepu gouvin 
ith. To suppress all paper 
| 0, by a stamp duty. and 

“Sth. To wind up all defy 
| bankrupt | gainst delingue 


reate a demand for} 


ind money, by 
ot the Federal 


ret 
} 


fe own treasuries 


currency under 


« banks bya 


Tt lAW a 


¢ 
a) 


the 


ithe plan were accomplished 
| I 


Col. Benton says that rst three parte of 
d he now con- 
of the hing parte. 

st consideration that Col. 


| Benton has given to thia sulyeect of the Curreney, 


| tends for the idoption ‘ 
! 

The long and earn 
careful examination of 
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the 
A ali 
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entitles his views to 


: fellow citizens cssion of all netes 
considered a 
compromise ground between the stringent advo- 
d \ opponents of a paper cur- 
As w, to apply te banks. 
ll as thunk there would 


iliciously framed 


under twenty collars 


»f nt t byes le, 
i cs il t iT 


re to a bankrupt 


to 1 
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To ! newer 
herTa: concurs 


ney 
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rhea Ve bis, We 


be a ue ce in 


law of that character 
Col 
‘ 


of England is bound always t 


¥ - + 
at 


that the Bank 
» hee p on hand an 


Benton alludes to t 
amount of specie equal te one-third of its com- 
bined cireulati: and 
Banking 
and carefully 
States. We may 
this faucet, that 
Great Britain to influence 
authorize the Bank t 
alluded to, if found it in the presené 
The London Times, while opposing any 
such authorization at present, says that of course 


n ta—showing that 
uch more soberly 

n the United 
connection with 
being made in 
the government to 
ul the regulation 


depos 
managed 
England 


remark, 


is thus 


u 


in than 


an effort is now 
to suspel 
couveniet 
crisis W 
the government can de nothing else, if the pre@- 
sure of cireumetances renders it necessary, 
Whatever the people of this country may decide 
upon the question of restricting the issue of 
bank notes to notes of 820 and upwards—we 
think, for ourselves, that any reform will prowee 
ineffectual, which does not embrace the New 
York feature of State or United Statea Stock col- 
tof the bank- 


\ 


lateral security to the full amoun 


notes issued. 





CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 
We see it stated that Mr. W. H. Belcher, & 
said to be 
high authority, and has carefully tested the syrup 
of the Chirese cane, gives it as his opinion that 


sugar refiner of St. Louis, whe is 


it will prove a failure so far as sugar making is 
As we repeatedly sta- 
ted that sugar has been made from the syrup, 
the failure, if any, must result from the fact that 
the syrup is not sufficiently rich te produce @ 
paying quantity of sugar. 


concerned. have seen it 


That the Chinese cane will 
seems to us very probable. The samples of it 


that we have tasted, do not seem even as strong 


kuow, is but the refuse of the sy rup of the West 
India sugar cane, after the larger portion of the 
saccharine matter originally contained in it has. 
been granulated inte sugar. In other words, 


be no stronger, if as strong, as the syrup of the 


from it. 
If this should prove to be the fact, our farmerg 


their own sugar, from 


Of 


the Chinese cane. 
course, even this will be a great pecuniary 
vantage to them. 

It may be, however, that in the Southern pe 


eane will be richer, and more of the quality ¢ 
the cane of the West Indies. 
While we are upon this subject, we may quote 
the following statement of the Washington e¢ 
respondent of the Pennsylranian of this city 
relative to the charge recently brought agains 


the seeds of the Chinese eane :-— 


A report has been circulated to the effect 
the seeds of the Chinese sugar cane are po 
ous. It having come to the ears of the Comm 
sioner of Patents, that officer addressed a letter 
to Mr. D. J. Browne, the efficient head of the. 
agricultural division of that office, asking for ime 
formation as to its truth. The latter gentlemag 
replied that the report was utterly unfou 
He had seen horses, cattle, poultry, and swine~ 
feed upon it freely, both in an unripe and 
nuiture state, without the slightest symptoms 
injury or disease. A Texas editor had m 
bread from flour ground from the seeds of this 
plant. The bread was of a pink color, but waa 
palatable, and no injury was sustained by 
parties who partook of it. I think it is clear 
demonstrated by the reply of Mr. Browne, 
the rumor is groundless. 


> 


—__—___—— < 
A CutLp’s Notion.—A lady correspondent 
sends us the following quaint anecdote, which 
good enough to be included in Johu Neal's budgeé 


of the queer say ings of children :— 


“My little cousin Frank, whois four years old, 


bleeding, and said, ‘Mother, tie up my tee, 
Oh! mother make haste and tie it up, for if you 
don't the blood will leak out of it!’” 





ALL is the gift of industry ; whate'er 
E:xalts, embellishes, and renders life 
Delightful. Pensive Winter, cheered by him, 
Sits at the social fire, and happy hears 
The excluded tempest idly rave along ; 
His hardened fingers deck the gaudy Spring ; 
Without him Summer were an arid waste ; 
Nor to the autumnal months could thus transmit 
Those full, mature. immeasurable stores, 
That, waving round, recall my wandering song. 

— Thomsen. ‘ 


te” The best description of weakness we have 


7? 


ing, the rndest hand, is more than equal to the 
task of pulling down and destroying. Folly 
rage can dilapidate more in half an hour, 
wisdom, deliberation and forecast can build im* 
many years.” : 


ther, and deceive themselves. Friends confess 
their faults to one anotber, and pardon them ma- 
tually. 
te Derixitrions rrom 4 PorctaR Dit- 
TIONARY.—Life—A time te make money. Mo- 
ney—The end of life. Man—A machine to make 
moucy. Woman—A maehine to spend it. . 
| dren—Machines to spend it on. 

buying things because they ave cheap, het 
you want them or net. 





as the common molasses, which, as our readers 2 


a 


the original syrup of the Chinese cane seems tog. 


other cane after the making of the sugar) 
. 


will be able to raise their own molasses, but nef] 


tious ef the Union, the syrup of the Chinese 
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cr 
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ever heard is contained in a wag's words ‘o his: at 
| wife, when she gave him some chicken broth :— , 
|My dear, try to coax that chicken to wade 
through the soup once more 


rey Burke says, “ the shallowest understand- * 


came into the house not long since, with his te@ 


eS 


—_— 
[3 Lovers conceal their faults from one anos, ES te 
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Tue IxpustriaL Womex's AssociaTiox.— 
We are now able to inform our readers, that 
the Association to aid unemployed females 
in finding places in the country or in the West: 
has been duly organized. The Association has 


printed the following appeal :— 


“ You are, sir, a resident of the country, or of 
‘the West, and have it in your power greatly to aid 
the humane object of our society. You are 
aware of the want of female belp iu the coun- 

, and will sympathize with us in our efforts to 

deve the suffering class of industrious women, 
whe will gladly embrace the o 
make themselves useful in your families, and 
who have been thrown out of employment by 
the dreadful revuleions which have visited the 
Sasiness of the country. In their behalf, and 


for the cause of suffering humanity, we implore | 


r aid and co-operation. Hunger, cold, suf- 
and death will soen be in our midst, and 
we ask your assistance to aid us to alleviate and 
avert these direful calamities from those who 
deserve our kindest sympathy. 
therefore, either to organize a society for this 
, orto furnish us, in any way you may 
Bick best, the number of persons you will find 
employment for, in the capacity of house-servants, 
sewing-girls, vurses, or any other capacity, and 
the price of wages per week, with board included. 
e need scarcely inform you of the great diffi- 
culty of obtaining funds in the embarrassed con- 
dition of the country. even fur humane objects. 
And while those who seck our aid will do all in 
their power to help themeelves, we would beg 
leave to euggest. that if those who desire their 
Jabor would either send use five dollars, to help 
defray their expenses, or advance that amount, 
on their arrival, on their wages, it would greatly 
facilitate our euterprise. Have the goodness to 
act as promptly in the matter as you can, and to 
eddresa the Secretary of our Society Office, 
Neo. 116 Seuth Seventh «treet, I’hiladelphia 
MRS. SARAH J. HALE, President. 
J.M. Cuurce Corresponding Secretary 
FReEDERICN STORVER, Treasurcr, Industrial 
Women's Association. 


The above so fully explains itself, that we 
peed add nothing, 
Peally wish help, to move in this matter without 
delay. We believe that the 
desirous of obtaining employment in the adjacent 
country, or West, will be found smalier 
than generally supposed—especialls as the sigua 


save the advice 
number of women 
in the 


now indicate the speedy revival of our business 


and manufacturing interests. The preference 


‘*@oubtless will be given to those applicants 


\ whose offers are considered the most favorable. 


* New Publications. 








BricutT._y'’s Unirep States Dicest. A 
number of specimen pages of this forthcoming 
work have handed to us. It will contain 
a Digest of the Laws of the United States from 


been 


the Adoption of the Constitution to the end of 


the Third Session of the Thirty-fourth Congress. 
This will doubtless be a very valuable work to 
the legal fraternity 

THe Two APPRENTICES, By CHartes Dick- 
Exs, (T. B. Peterson, Phila.) A wandering 
narrative which recently appesred in “ House- 
hold Words,’ has the supposed 
marks of Dickens's pen uponit. I 
couple of forcibly written, but rather unpleasant 
and unsatisfactory episodes. Our own judgment 
upon the story, a3 a whole, is contained in the 
fact that we did net think it worth the copying 
into eur eolumne. 

Tue Saint anv His Savior, by Rev. C. H. 


and which 


t contains a 


' SPURGEON, (Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., New 


> York, fer sale by G. Butler & Co., Philada.,) is 
@ series of religious eesays, constituting a new 


call to the unconverted. 





4 te The making of a fortune enables a man 
Pte cross the chasin which separates too widely 
the gentle from the handicraft classes. His 


honey just does this, aud no more. But the 


m@epewly enriched man stores the future with mor- 
Mtifications fer himself, who fancies his mere 


‘Zevealth will gain him distinction in the circles 
Zof gentlemen. The of 
equality. Birth. wealth, beauty, talents, may 
@onstitute eligibility for eociety; but to be dis- 
‘Binguished in it, persons must be admired for 
‘admirable, aud liked for agreeable qualities.— 
Wait's Magazine. 
p Fe Shuter, the comedian, thus explained hie 
‘Weasons fer preferring to wear stockings with 
“A hole,” 
» “may be the accident of a day, and will 
Pees upon the best gentleman, but a darn is pre- 


tone good rociety is 


6 to having them darned: said 


Da meditated poverty.” 


~ 


a 


& 


- 


+ 


~ be“ Every man's house is his castle,” but 
me has no right to make bis castle the mauu- 
dactory for diffusive nuisances—to render it a 

ongheld or keep, say, for the non-drainage 


of a particular spot 


“Every man’s house is 


his castle,” but he wust not be allowed to shoot 


poisoned arrows at the community from the 
battlements of his castle —Lord John Russell. 


» a Ce The Marechal d Etrees, aged 103, heard 
the | 
for it,’ said the | 


de 


“Tam very sorry 


pf the death of the Duke Treame at 


age of O3. 


“Marechii, * but not surprised: he was a poor | 


“worn-out creature; I seid that man 
would never live long 

te The bec 
** Root hog or die,” is now re 
“Penetrate the subsoil, 
early expect an obituary 
ly demise.” 

te People frequently reject great truths, not 
so much for want of evidence as for want of a 
§aclination in search of i 

Ew As turning the 
burn, 80 change ot «t 
fellow 

Ce It is a dangerous thing eve 


envious man, for whilst he 


A.warve 


age is onung mere 


ndered as follows: 


notice on your untime- 


make 


brain —/! ong- 


logs wil the 
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Udices i < 


n to 


he feels your pow I and Lis own ae pendence, 


and that excites the gangrene of lis mora 
a@titution.—Lacon 
On, bew 

Ft crushes out the manhood 

Robs th bright eve of boldn 

Of elasticity, unnerves | 

Beclouds hix 

Perils his upright 


And minities | 


.< Yea, far wo 


dy me i 


st al 


Limaelf 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Tue Tipe Turxixne—Deatnu or Gewerat Ca- 
VAIGNAC—AN EASTERN FUNERAL—A Sap 
History. 








Paris, Norember 5, 1557. 
Mr. Editor of the Post: 
Since the news of the taking of Delhi has 
| reached us, the party which has been #0 amiabl) 





rejoicing over the inevitable downfall of England 
| has been compelled to modify its tactics; the 
more violent of ite members, however, loth to 
admit the two inferences which the dullest ean- 
not fail to draw from that event, viz.: the supe- 
| riority of race of the Engli<h over the Orientals 
| they have been exalting to the «kies as heroes of 
| the noblest t 


vype,and the preference of the masses 
of India for the British sway, console themsely es 
for the present with throwing doubts on the 
truth of the last news. England's practices! tact, 
enabling her to make her internal adininist: 

so largely popular, while maintaining t 

quated forme of the past, has ex: ited the hatred 
both of the reactionaries who detest every con- 


| 
| 
| 


cession made to the democratic element, and 


usd 


{ ous at 


of the theerctie republicana, who are fu 
seeing the substance of Freedom shown to be at- 
forins 


marchic 


Thus the t 


tainable while presevering the me 
they are bent on overthrowing 

extremes of Opinion are against lie: 
the and 
greatness which haa been achieved 


| 
| 
of the world by all the offshoots of the 


lousy of manufacturing 


cosmopolitan Anglo-Saxon 


race, 
greater or less degree, by tliest al 
of Europe, but most especiolly by t 
| The latter, the most stay-at-home | 
the sun, without an atom of t c 


commercial genius to bless thems 

grow angry at every new achieves 
neighbors, and look upon all they aecomplis! 
} just so much snatched from themse! 

ting that the world of effort is as ope 

as to England,and that they have ouly then s 
to thank for it if 


bridges, lays down the railways, make the steaim- 


+} 
I 


the Anglo-Saxon builds 


engine do the work of half the world, and covers 
the globe with his fleets, 


his merchandise, his 
colonies, and his flac. 
D¢bats—the 


former Cavaignac’s paper, the latter the leading 


The Siécle, and the Journal des 


organ of the Orléanists—are the only two papers 
in Paris that have preserved a really fair and im- 
partial attitude during the excitement created by 
the Indian revolt. The Sifcle of this morning, 
remarks, in allusion to the polemic which has 
been raging here on the subject of India: * Cer- 
tain journals, which, since the commencement of 
the troubles in India, have shown a systematic 
hostility te Great Britain, seem determined to 
allow no one to have the credit of impartiality. 
If it be said that the British cause is the cause 
of civilization, and that it will triumph in the 
long run, one is taxed with Anglomania. If one 
protests against the blind fury of a portion of the 
London press, one is accused of abruptly aban- 
doning the cause of faithful allies which one had 
previously defended. If one rejoices in the fall 
of Delhi, or even believes it to have taken place, 
one is forthwith set down as an Anglo-maniac. If 
one blames the faults ef the East India Com- 
pany, or admits the defective management of the 
English Commissariat, one is set down as an 
Anglophobe. It is impossible to satisfy ill-hu- 
mored critics who are erying themselves hoarse 
against everyone who doves not, like themselves, 
desire to witness the annihilation of the British 
dominion in the East.” 

The Journal des Débats thus pays back the at- 
a 


after having affirmed, over and over again, that 


tacks of a similar character made upon it: 


India was lost to England, we were now com- 
pelled to acknowledge that we have been utterly 
mistaken on this point;—if, after having boldly 
stipulated on what conditions we would accord 
to England the assistance which she muat infal- 
libly implore at our hands, we were compelled to 
countess that she has no sort of need of our help 
or our bargains; if, after having spoken with 
enthusiasm of the heroic defenders of Delhi, we 
that 


diery has been regularly beaten, on every occ 


were forced to admit this insurgent sol- 
sion, by troops of one-tenth of their number, and 
is utterly unsupported by the native population, 
which they illuse and rob; if, finally, after hav- 
ing anid that the occasion was excellent for show- 
ing ingeniously to England how ardently we de- 
sired her ruin, even at the hands of the most 
barbarous of barbarians, we were compelled to 
admit that such demonstrations are neither very 
honorable nor very useful, then, undoubtedly, we 
should deserve this reproach of having fallen into 


coutradictions, Which our adversaries are delight. 





ing themselves with aiming at us.” 

News of the sudden decease of Gen. Cavaig- 
nac, ex-President of the short-lived Republic of 
| R48, reached Paris in the evening of the date 
lof my last. The General, who had married the 
| young daughter of M. Odiot, the rich goldsmith, 
had retired from private life, residing in a hand- 
some property near Orleans, belonging to his 
wife. Mueh older than the latter, he had not, it 


is said, intended to marry; but the young lady 


| place in the church where the funeral service 
was celebrated, followed the cortége to the burial- 
' ground of Montmartre, where his mortal remains 
now repose. The young widow is said to be al 
most broken-hearted; and the event which has 
eo suddenly destroyed her happiness, is lamented 
by all parties except the ultramontanists, who 
would probably rejoice at the disappearance of 
every human being not vowed to the service of 
the “extinguisher” they are so kindly desirous 
of clapping over the heads of the reat of the 
world 
Wiule the interment of General Cavaignac 
at whose funeral almost all those who are known 


aa friendly to progress, in all the walks of life, 


»jperh 


| 





were assembled—has been the event of the week 
in Paris, another death appears to have excited 
much sensation in a very different sphere. By 
the last accounts from Turkey we learn that all 
Lebanon has been thrown into a state of unwont- 
ed excitement by the recent death and burial of 
renowned chieftains, the Emir 
Meluam Chahab, « ho departed this life at Borda, 
on the ith of lvat September. 
The 


conducted with much pomp, about two thousand 


cone most 


of ita 


funeral ceremonies appear to have been 
persons leaving assembled on the occasion, and 
the Marouite archbishop of the regien conduet- 
ng the procession, and officiating in the religious 
servicers. A European eye-witness thus describes 
the scene in the Presse d° Orient: 


\ 
went 


t to the summer parlor eof the deceased emir, 


numerous party, among whom we were, 
is remuings were exposed to public view. 
rarrival wascmade known, a 


enudants of the f{ 


tine 


imily came out of 


pened a passoge for us through 


d: thev sy 


" preceded by ith 


held, carrving a red flag in 


ri 
id expressed their grief by a 


.% 1 : . 1 1 
latientobie eries and bowing. 


tood the three 


Hirext 
ilhiest 


Lite ge) ‘ 
ae Chilis 


, Tivlily capa- | 
rns of the emir, at- 


wi eh eovered 


were 


br hte y s nud orn rmnts iu silver. Pep- 


d been put inte the eves of the animals to 


make them loss of their master. 


E ich 


Whem held 


weep for the 


horse was attended by three men; one of 


the animal by the bridle, while the 
other two stood on either side, holding swords 
belonging to the emir, which they struck together 
at intervals. Behind the horses was a coffin, con- 
taining a wooden figure representing the emir, 
richly-habited in the costume of the deceased, 
and covered with bis costliest weapens. A crowd 
of servants, male and female, and a great con- 
course of people from the adjoining country sur- 
rounded the bier, and filled the air with their 
sobs and funeral chants, all of the most dis- 
cordant character, the gardeners of the late 
chieftain being particularly clamorous in their 
The inhabitants of all 
the neighboring villages had arrived to pay their 


expressions of sorrow. 


last homage to the deceased chief, and the ap- 
proaches to the palace were so crowded that it 
was not an easy matter for the steward to con- 
vey us to the door, and to the room in which the 
We found this room, like the 
exterior court, filled with an immense crowd of 


corpse was lying. 


women, all weeping as though their heads con- 
tained an inexhaustible fountain of tears. Ha- 
ving kissed the emir’s hand in token of adieu, 
we were next conducted to the apartment in 
which his sons were assembled, and expressed 
At 
noon a grand dinner was served, of which every- 
body partook, and which lasted for four hours. 
When this public repast was over, we were con- 
ducted to the apartment in which the emir’s 


our condolence on the sorrowful occasion. 


widow, and the three princesses, her daughters, 
were sitting in state, their silken undergarments, 
and black bead-dresses announcing the loss which 
they had just undergone. 

“At five o'clock in the afternoon, the whole of 
the Chahab family proceeded ina body to the 
mortuary chamber, and took a last leave of the 
corpse, With every expression of the most vio- 
Half-an-hour after 
this scene, the funeral procession began, headed 


lent grief and desolation. 


by the Archbishop and a Lundred Maronite 


priests, and preceded by the red flag; the bier 


was exrried by a number of the attendants, and 
followed by the weeping horses, and the whole 
of the assembled crowd. A bed was placed in 
the open tomb, with two cushions, and an em- 
broidered blanket; 


placed in this bed, amidst the tears and howls of 


the body of the Emir was 


the greater number of the spectators; the crowd 
dispersing as night fell on the churchyard on the 
conclusion of the ceremonies.” 

The 


ness 


selfish- 
charac- 


cruel 
the 
ter of the late Emperor Nicholas, of which 


sternness, hardness, and 
which formed the basis of 
made 


experience, are evidenced in all 


so many of his subjects were aware 


by tragical 
their odiousness by the sad history of one 
of the most beautiful 


women of our day, the ill-fated Princess Trou- 


aud most unfortunate 
betskoi, mother of the young and handsome wife 


whom the Count de Morny, half-brother and main 


| councillor of the Emperor Napoleon—has just 


Bton 


brought back with hita from his diplomatic mis- 


to St. Petersburgh. Though greatly at 


tached to the Empress, for whom he had a great 


conceived for the middle-aged soldier so vielenta | 


passion, that the General could not help being 
touched by it, and determined to commit matri- 
mony for her sake. He had long been on inti- 


mate terms with the whole Odiot family, by 


whom he was adored. Consequently the family 
of the young lady were by no meaus reluctant 
te bestow her hand and dot on the illustrious 


soldier. The marriage turned out a perfectly 
happy one; the wife adoring her husband, whose 
affection she had won to the fullest extent, beth 
lof them adoring their littl son, and the whole 


affec- 


in which 


connection being on terms of the most 


thonate familiarity Indeed the chateau 
the General and huis family resided, is described 


und 


presenting al ideal of domestic happ hess such 


as being always full of relatives and friends, 


ts 


is not alwave attained in this werld of ours 


Ou Thursday last, Gen. Cavaiggnac was oul 


shooting, when he suddenly dropped his gun, and 
fell back mte the 


} 


* 


arms of a gardener who hap- 


pened to near him he had just atre nyth to 
send his love toe his wife and child, and expired 
red the ae 


and assistance 


His wite, 


almost before he had utte words 


had broken 


could have been of any avail 


a blood-vesse! ne 


accom- 
panied by her father and an intimate friend then 


Visiting the General, conveved his remains at 


onee, iu a private carriage by rail, to Paris 


Their little bov was with her; and frequent) 


remarked, through that mournful journey — 


“Mamma, what dees make papa sleep so 


long 
General Cavaiguac 


ito have the 


respect, but who was exceedingly plain in per- 
sou, and so great an invalid through good part of 
her life that the imperial pair lived apart for 
many years, the Emperor was the reverse of 
faithful in his conjugal relations. He took care 
of honor attached 


ladies to his 


| wife's court chosen from the prettiest daughters 
lof the nobility, and looked upon these unfortu- 


nate beauties as his natural prey. He never 


| took the pains to woe, but contented himeelf, 


| ken tired of one victim, with intimating his 


sovereign pleasure to the possessor of some other 
pretty face that had been unlucky enough to at- 
tract his netice. If report tell true, the tyrant 
pursued this game year after year, no one daring 
where all 
have been vain. As te the young ladies, such was 
the worshipping dread in which the Czar was 


held by all classes of his subjects, that they seem 


to remonstrate remoustrance would 


never to have dreamed of it being possible to 


withstand the orders of one who could send | 


them sud all their kith and kin to Siberia with 
a nod 
Among the young beauties thus summoned to 
the Court, was one, the very sweetest and love- 
liest creature in all the Russias, an orphan, but of 
high parentage, lovely aud innocent asa little lily, 
highly educated, and graceful; of course she 
One 
day, while attending on the Empress, and sur- 
rounded by the whole court, the poor girl was 
seized with a sudden illuess. She nearly fell, as 
| she stood behind the chair of the Empress ; 


soon attracted the fatal notice of the Czar 


was buried the following | managed to maintain her position, but her dead- 


eould care as little for the aflaire eof others as he | day : a crowd tow great to enter his city Tesi- ly paleness caught the Emperor's eye. He came 
| dence in the rue de la Victoire, or even to find a up quietly to her side, and whispered, briefly 


, Goes for bie own 


~. 


- 


fe 


-~ 


- 


en." 


and sternly, “I don’t like scenes; choose a hus- 
band from the gentlemen behind me. Choose 
whom you will, but choose at once.” 

Beside herself with illness and terror, the poor 
girl had just self-command to stretch out her 
hand towards the one who happened to be stand- 
ing nearest to her, but without the ability to 
look up even to see who it was. It happened to 
be the Prince Troubetskoi, an elderly man, to 
whom she was almost a total stranger. The 
next day she was married to him, and the Prince 
was sent off to a province in Siberia, te which 
the Emperor had appointed him Governor on 
the conclusion of his sudden marriage. The 
young bride was sent to the country; on the 
birth of her child, a daughter, she was gracious- 
ly allowed the permission to travel, i. e., she 
was ordered out of Russia, with a small persion 
assigned her by the Czar. Her daughter was 
taken from her as soon as born, and brought uy 
in a sort of Orphan Asylum for the daughters of 
the nobility. From that time the unfortunate 
Princess has begn a wanderer: nuable te marry, 


A FIRM BANK. 


[The following lines were written by the celebrated 
Rowland Hill, more than a quarter of a century azo. 
at a period of great commercial distress in England, 
when the moneyed institutions of that country seemed 
to be in a state of a collapse, and universe] bank- 





ruptey threatened the nation.}—New York Christian 
Tateiligeacer 
I have a never-failing bank, 
A more than golden store ; 
No earthly bank is half so rich; 
How, then, can I be poor? 
‘Tis when my stock is spent and gone, 
And I without a groat, 
I’m gtad to hasten to my bank 
To beg a little note. 
Sometimes my Banker smiling says, 
** Why don’ you oftener come ’” 
And when you draw a LITTLE note, 
Why not a rargGcer sum? 
Why live se niggardly and poor ’ 
Your bank contains a plenty ; 
W hy ceme aad take a one pound note, 
When you may have a twenty ?"’ 
Yes, twenty theasand ten times told, 





because legal)=the wife of a mau for whom she 
had not the faintest regard, and whom she ha« | 
never seen since her wedding; and deprived o! 
the society of her daughter, who has been 
brought up with great care. but either in total 
ignorance of her mother’s existence, or entirely 
alienated from her. Seme years age, the Prin- 
cess Troubetskoi attached herself to a German 
nobleman who bad been deeply interested by 
her beauty and and would have 
married her had she been legally free 


her wrongs, 
I would 
not be nuderstood as vouching for the truth of 


thie sad hi-stery; althongh the source from whie! 


I have it is such as to leave no doubt of jts en- 


tire correctness inoiyewn mind. The friend 


from whom [have it,deseribes the nnhappy lady 
—inow only vbout two-and-thirty—as being stil’ 


et 
uals 


‘most beautiful woman it is possible to inm- 


t 
sive, but with an expression of such profound, 
unalterable sorrow as sle never saw on any other 
face. 

The marriage between his half-sister 


Count de Morny 


the Emperor Alexander. 


and the 
is stid te have been made by 
The young Countess, 
not seventeen, is very beautiful, very gay, highly 
} 


accomplished, and will be one of the brightest 
luminaries of the Court during the coming win- 
ter: but if she be aware of the sad fate of her 
mother, condemned to a life of exile, loneliness, 
aud sorrow, one would not envy the brilliant 
position of the daughter who could prove herself 
thus insensible to the most sacred claims of Na- 


ture aud of misfortune. QUANTUM. 





BAD BOOKS. 


Some one has well said, “ The ruin of a coun- 
try is not the blight of corn—the weight and 
impetuosity of hailstones—it is not the inunda- 
tion and storm—it is not pestilence aud famine: 
a few years, perhaps a single one, may cover all 
traces of such a calamity; but that country is 
too surely ruined, in which morals are lost irre- 
trievably to the greater part of the rising gene- 
ration.” We know of no surer or swifter road 
to ruin, for the youth of our day, than the read- 
ing of bad books and corrupt papers. No youth 
ever escaped the contaminating effect upon his 
mind and character of once reading a licentious 
book. The memory of its scenes will come 
back upon him in fearful and odious distinctness 
in after-years, even when by God’s mercy he 
may become a true Christian. They will haunt 
his hours of retirement and devotion, and ob- 
trude between him and his now reconciled 
Saviour, long after he had hoped to have escaped 
for ever their recollection. 

We verily believe that the communing with ob- 
seene books and papers is in some respects 
worse for the yeung, with their warm passions 
and lively imaginations, than the occasional 
meeting with even the vilest persons. Actual con- 
tact with the vile reveals the effects of vice, so 
as to repel the youth not yet far gone in iniquity ; 
but in the corrupting issues of the press to 
which we allude, the odious features of vice 
and its disastrous effects are all kept out of 
view, while its transient and forbidden pleasures 
are artfully presented in winning phrase and 
gentle inuendo, fascinating but ruinous as the 
Syren’s song. 

We warn, entreat, beseech our youth, as they 
value purity of thought and purity of affection— 
as they desire peace of mind and approval of 
conscience—as they prize nobleness of character 
and an unsullied reputation—as they hope for 
the respect of men and the favor of God, that 
they cast from them as an odious and leprous 
thing, every book, paper, picture, which they 
would be unwilling to exhibit to father, mother, 
or sister. You cannot take fire in your bosom 
and not be burned. 

How deep the depravity of the makers and 
venders of such soul poison! Their aim is to 
inflame the imagination, and corrupt the minds 
of the unsuspecting and ignorant, and “thus 
incite them to acts which are sure to end in 
their debasement and ruin.” A fearful award 
awaits the man in this world and the next, who 
ean thus recklessly scatter firebrands, arrows, 
and death. 





A TIGER IN RatTcLirFe Highway.—On Mon- 
day, about midday, as a remarkably fine speci- 
men of the Bengal tiger, recently imported by 
Mr. Jamrach, the eminent naturalist, was in 
course of being conveyed from the London 
Docks to Mr. Jamrach’s warehouse, St. George’s- 
in-the-East, the animal forced out one end of its 
cage, and bounded into the road, to the intense 
terror of the passers-by. For some distance it 
proceeded rapidly up the carriage-way, in a 
crouching position, until it encountered a little 
hey aged eleven years, who stood gazing curi- 
ously at the strange spectacle. Before the lad 
had time to eseape from the savage animal, it 
sprang upon him, lacerating the back of his 
neck and head in a frightful manner. In the 
meantime one of Mr. Jamrach’s men, who had 
followed the beast in ite flight, had armed him- 
aelf with a crowbar, with which he struck re- 
peated blows on the animal's head, to compel it 
to relinquish its grasp of the boy. The last of 
these blows took effect, and so far stunned the 
creature ae to enable it to be secured. The 
mangled littl sufferer was promptly removed 
| to the London Hospital, where he lies in a pre- 
carious condition.—London Paper. 








te To make wise people believe that we are 
|} what we are not, is in many instances more 
| difficult, than really to become what we desire 
to appear. 
te The world always laugh at those failures 
which arise from weakness of judgment and 
defect of penetration. 
te It was a very common remark of Col. 
K., of Oregon, that certain persons were “ mean 








enough to steal acorns from a blind hog !” 


I< bet a tri@ing sum, 

To what your Father hath laid up, 

Secure in Ged Hi« Son. 
™ nee then, my Banker js so rich, 

i have ne cause to bor row; 

ve upon my cash to-day, 

And daw en flim to morrow 
i’ve been a theueead times before, 
\od never was rejected ; 
S.imetimes my Banker gives me more 

Pian asked fer or expected 
Sometimes I felt a little proud, 

I imanazed things so clever! 
Ret, ah’ 


1 felt as poor as ewer 


before the day Was gone, 


[ kuow my Dink cae never fail, 
It< funds always the <ame; 
The 

Jehovah is His same 
Should all the beaks of Britain break, 
Poe Bank «of Erxgisnd smash, 


jis:tn. ++ Taree persons in one God,”’ 


tering in your note oa Zion's bank, 
Youll sure v get your cash. 
And if you have 


Fear notte brieg &@ in; 


but #9° small note, 


Come baldly te the Throne of Grace, 
The Banker is within. 

\ll forged notes wal be refused, 
Mau'’s mit 


There’s not 2 single note will pass 


rits be rejee ted; 


That God has not accepted 

There's pone but those beloved of God, 
Redeemed by precious blood, 

That ever had a note to bring— 
These are the gifts of God. 

Though thousands, doubting, often say 
They have ne notes at ail, 

Because they feel the plague of sin, 
So ruined by the fall. 

This bank is full of precious notes, 
All signed, and sealed and free, 

Though many a ransomed soul may say, 
‘« There is not one for me ”’ 

Base unbelief will lead the most 
To say what is not trne; 

I tell all souls that feel they’re lost, 
These notes belong to you. 

The leper had a little note, 
‘* Lord, if You will, You can ;"’ 

The Banker cashed this little note, 
And healed the sickly man 

We read of one young man, indeed, 
Whose riches did abound, 

But in the Banker’s book of grace 
His name was never found. 

But see the wretched dying thief 
Hang by the Banker’s side ; 

He cried, ‘‘ Dear Lord, remember me ;"? 
He got his cash, and died. 





FULL-LENGTH FAINTING PREVENTED.—The 
new invention of steel frames for ladies’ jupons 
to rest upon, is of such enormous weight that it 
is hardly likely to become general; yet for those 
who are liable to faint, it has a certain advan- 
tage. There is no possibility of falling! The 
svlid dome of metal which surrounds the lady so 
effectually sustains her that she can only faint 
from the waist upwards—or at least the con- 
sciousness of the remainder is of no particular 
At one of the most elegant Pari- 
sian balls of the season, in the Rue St. Honoré, 
there was a great alarm among the guests, occa- 
sioned by the falling of a chandelier in the recep- 
tion-room. An exclamation drew all eyes to the 
corner of the apartment, and there stood the 
stout Baroness de , her head fallen back 
and her arms hanging nerveleas at her sides, but 
otherwise apparently on her feet. The steel pet- 
She had fainted—but only 


cousequence, 


ticoat sustained her. 
to the bust. 





MepicinaL Uses OF IcE.—-The medicinal 
use of ice has now become very extensive. Me- 
dical men advise, as a chief part of the treat- 
ment for inflammation of the stomach, the eat- 
ing, at frequent intervals, of small pieces of ice, 
and for inflammation of the brain, its constant 
application to the head. A draught of any ice- 
cold fluid, when taken in a state of health, pro- 
duces relief by lessening the amount of animal 
heat which the human body is constantly gene- 
rating, firat, by absorbing a portion of it; and 
second, by allowing it to pass off with the sur- 
charged fluids, in the shape of the perspiration it 
induces. Its relief in fever arises from precise- 
ly the same causes. In inflammation, either 
external or internal, it aids by reducing the size 
of the vessels carrying blood to the inflamed 
part, and if sufficiently long continued, arrests it 
altogether, 





SINGULAR.—Isn't it a curious fact that our 
Government furnishes the Indians with the very 
scalping-knives with which they butcher their 
victims? The Butler County (Ohio) Telegraph 
says i— 

“In looking over the schedule of articles to 
be presented to the different Indian tribes, for 
which the Secretary of the Interior invites pro- 
posals, we observe the item ‘to hundred dozen 
scalping-knices.. Our hand went up involunta- 
rily to the ‘place where the hair ought to 
grow.’ ”’ 





Hor Breap.—Dr. Bunting, who has watched 
the process of digestion through the hole in 
Alexis St. Martin’s stomach, says that hot bread 
never digests! It tumbles about the stomach 


PIGEON’S MILK. 


As “ pigeon's milk” has been alluded to by 
the Hon. G. Berkeley, and as the simple mention 
of this substance generally causes a smile, allow 
me to ask the emilers to read the words of our 
great and immortal anatomist, John Hunter, 
who wrote on this subject in 1786, and they will 
learn that there really is such a substance. He 
saysic— 

The young pigeon, like the young quadruped, 
till it is capable of digesting the common food o 
its kind is fed with a substance secreted for 
that purpose by the parent; not, as in the mam- 
malia, by the female alone, but also by the male, 
which, perhaps, furnishes this nutriment in a 
degree still more abundant. During ineubation 
the coats of the crop in the pigeon are gradually 
enlarged and thickened, like what happens to the 
udder of females of the class Mammalia in the 
term of uterine gestation. On comparing the 
state of the crop when the bird is not sitting 
with its appearance during ineubation, the dif- 
ference is very remarkable. Yn the first case it 
is thin and membranous, but by the time the 
young are about to be hatched, the whole, ex- 
cept what lies on the trachea (the windpipe,) 
becomes thickened, and takes on a glandalar ap- 
it is, likewise, evidently more vasen- 

its former state. The secretion I 
lave always found in the form of a white grann- 
lated enrd in the crep; and if an old pigeon is 
killed just as the young ones are hatching, the 
crop will be found as above described, and in its 
cavity pieces of white curd mixed with some of 
the common food of the pigeon, such as barley, 
beans, &e. Tf we allow either of the parents to 
feed the young, its crop, when examined, will be 
the same curdled sub- 
stance which passes from thence into the sto- 
mach, where it is to be digested. The young 
pigeon is fed for some time with this substance 
only; and about the third day some of the com- 
mon food is found mingled with it, and as the 
pigeon grows older, the proportion of common 
tuod is increased, so that by the time it is seven, 
ig it, or nine days old, the seeretion of the curd 
ceases in the old ones, and ef course no more 
It isa 
curious fact that the parent pigeon has at first 
a power to throw up this curd without any 
mixture of common food, although afterwards 
both are thrown up aceording to the proportion 
required for the young ones. 
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will be found in the erop of the young. 


John Hunter also observes :— 

Besides the deve kind, I have seme reason to 
suppose parrots to be endowed with the same 
faculty, as they have the power of throwing up 
the contents ef the crop and feeding one another. 
I have seen the cock paroquet regularly feed the 
hen by first filling his own crop, and then sup- 
plying her from his beak. Parrete, macaws, 
cockatoos, &c., when they are very fond of the 
person who feeds them, may likewise be ob- 
served to have the actionof throwing up the food, 
and often do it. 


Those who doubt the accuracy ef John Hun- 
ter’s observations, I weuld ask te examine for 
themselves the crop ef the pigeon at the right 
season, and they will then arderstand that “ pi- 
geon’s milk” is net entirely a by-word, but a 
veritable secretion from the pigeon. 
Frank T. BuCKLAND, 
Assistant-Surgeon 2nd Life Guards. 

—London Field. 


PROCESS OF MAKING ICE 
IN THE BAST INDIES. 





Natural ice is never seen in the warmest 
parts of that country. Te procure ice by arti- 
ficial meana, they dig, on a large open plain, not 
far from Caleutta, three or four pits about 
thirty feet square, and two feet deep each, the 
bottom of which they cover about eight inches 
or a foot thick with sugar cane or the stems of 
the large Indian corn, dried. On this bed are 
placed, in rows, a number of small, shallow, 
unglazed earthen pans. formed of a very porous 
earth, a quarter of an inch thick, and about an 
inch and a quarter deep, which, at the dusk of 
evening,.they fill with soft water that has been 
boiled. In the morning, before sunrise, the 
ice-makers attend the pits, and collect what is 
frozen in baskets, which they convey to the 
place of preservation. This is generally pre- 
pared on some high, dry situation by sinking a 
pit fourteen or fifteen feet deep, lining it first 
with straw, and then with a coarse kind of 
blanketing. The ice is deposited in this pit, 
and beat down with rammers, till at length ite 
own accumulated cold again freezes it, and 
The mouth of the pit ie 
well secured from the exterior air with straw 
and blankets, and a thatched roof is thrown 
over the whole. The quantity of ice formed by 
the method above described depends on a light 
atmosphere, and clear, serene weather. Three 
hundred persons are employed in this operation 
in one place. 

At first sight, this curious process may ap- 
pear to be an effect of evaporation; but this ia 
not the case; for it is remarkable that it is 
essential to its success that the straw in which 
the vessels are placed should be dry, whereas, 
if evaporation were concerned in the congela- 
tion, wetting the straw would promote it. 
When the straw becomes wet by accident, it is 
obliged to be replaced by dry straw. 

The earth is continually losing heat by radia- 
tion, and it loses most on clear, starlight nights, 
when there are no clouds to intercept and send 
back the rays of heat. The straw, like all fila- 
mentous substances, is a good radiator of ca- 
lorie, and it is in consequence of the heat that 
is thus given out by it inte space on clear nights 
that the ice is formed. When the weather is 
windy and cloudy the effect does pot take place. 
—American Druggists Circular. 


forms one solid mass. 








until it begins to ferment, and ia eventually 
passed out, undigested, aa an unwelcome tenant. 
Think of this, ye hot biscuit eaters! Hot bread 
is a first-rate dyspepsia producer. 





tw Most of their faulte women owe to us, | 
whilst we are indebted to them for most of our | 
better qualities. —Charles Lemesle. 

te Mr. Layard and Lord Palmerston were | 
talking lately of the wonders the former, 
had seen in his travels. “You have been on | 
Mount Blanc,” said Palmerston. “ Certainly,” 
replied the other. “And what did you see 
there" “Why, really,” said Layard, “ it is | 
always so wrapped up in a double-milled fog 
that there is nothing to be seen from it.” “ No- | 


thing! I never knew till now why it was called 


Mount Blank '" 
CH" Strong passions work wonders when there 
is stronger reason to curb them. 


ty Justice is the great, but simple princi- 
ple, and the whole secret of success, in all go-~ 
vernment; as absolutely essential to the train- 


| ing of an infant, as to the control of a mighty 
| nation. 


"? The following sentiment was gives at a 
recent railroad festival in Cleveland, Ohie— 


| ** Our Meothers—the only faithful tenders, whe 


never misplaced a switch.” 

tw The overseers of the poor im England 
have observed that after a family bas once ap- 
plied to the parish for assistance, it never re- 
linquishes its claim, but sinks gradually into the 
pauper ranks, there to remain until it disap- 
pears. 

ry” When one advised Lycurgus, the famous 
law-giver, to establish a popular government at 
Lacedemon, “Go,” sald he, “and firet make 
trial of it in thine own family.” 
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PIRSTILASS PASSENGERS. 


FROM “HOUSEHOLD WORDs.” 

I reside upon the Great South Angular line 
of railway, and go to town and return from it 
every day; the two journeys consume about two 
hours, and having taken them regularly for the 
last fifteen years, I must have spent at least a 
twelvemonth of my existence in a first-class 
carriage ; I, therefore, may be supposed to know 
a little about the passengers. I know almost 
every body's name who gets into the train at the 
half-dozen stations between my own and London, 
and whether he will return by our five-thirty, 
or not, to a dead certainty. I know which are 
the stock-brokers, and which the lawyers, and 
which the bill discounters, and the places of bu- 
siness of every one of them, although our ac- 
quaintance is only acknowledged by a nod, nor 
ever extends beyond the terminus at London 
Bridge. When A or B is not in eleven-forty- 
five up twice running, we look for him in the 
Times, and find him under Deaths or Bankrupts; 
and when I myself, X, am missing, I feel confi- 
dent that the rect of the alphabet will as easily 
understand what is become of me. We do not 
pretend to entertain the sympathetic feelings of 
a Rousseau, or a De Lamartine, towards our 
friends of the South Angular; our conversa- 
tions—which are carried en ander cover of our 
respective newspapers—are kept studiously 
general, for there is no knowing what religion 
or politics any of us may profess, or whether 
we profess them at all; we discuss principally 
the money-market only, and the murders—trust- 
ing that, if there be a homicide or two in the 
game carriage, any offensive remark may be un- 
derstool net te apply te the present company. 
We season-ticket-holders are of course well- 
known by sight to all the company's officers, so 
that they rarely give us the trouble of produ- 
cing our passes at all, nor is one of us more 
easily recognizable than C, the leviathan banker, 
who makes the train stop im front of his own 
house, where there is no station, to the con- 
centrated disgust of the three classes. He is 
called by us “the Old Ceck;” but although he 
knows this, it is net, of course, customary to 
address him by that appellation. My brother, 
however, who is a stranger te the South Angu- 
lar, going down with me once upon a visit by 
the five-and-thirty, remarked, unhappily, upon 
occasion ef the usual steppage in front of the 
huge red house, “Qh, this is where the Old 
Cock lives, who causes you so much annoyance, 
is it?” Whereupon, the great C, who was sit- 
ting opposite, crimsened excessively, got out 
slower thaa usual, and has never nodded to me 
since. A little after this, a new ticket-collector 
having been appointed by the company, he called 
upou the whole carriage-full, which included but 
one casual passenger, te produce our tickets; 
which, with the exception of the Old Cock, we 
readily did. He confessed that he had it in his 
waistcoat pocket, but that no human power 
could induce him to exhibit it; he harangued 
the unfortunate collector fer nearly a quarter 
of an hour (during which the train was, of 
course, delayed, and the business-passengers 
goaded to frenzy), on the absurdity of his (C's) 
being unknown to any person en the South An- 
gular railway, no matter how newly-appointed, 
or how forgetful by disposition ; he toek the offi- 
cial to task, just as though he, himself, the Old 
Cock, were the aggrieved party, and as if he 
were the Lord Chief Baron addressing some 
great offender against the law. 

“Nay, but,” urged the poor man, “it is my 
duty to see your ticket, sir, whether you have 
compounded for the year, or not. You may, for 
all I am supposed to know to the contrary, 
have lent, or even sold your—” 

“7 sell my ticket? J abuse my privilege?” 
cried the old fellow ina terrible voice. “Give 
the rascal into my hand, John.” (To his son, 
who was sitting opposite), whereupon the cel- 
lector got off the step with great agility. 

“What am I to do?” said the Discomfited, 
appealing to the rest of us, “I ought to take the 
gentleman into custody.” 

C had relapsed behind his paper in high dud- 
geou, aud would reply to no man’s intercession 
upon this subject further, while his son John 
shook his head very decidedly, saying : 

“He won't give it up. I have known him 
for forty years. He won't give it up: I know 
him so well.” 

Indeed, so it happened, and after a consulta- 
tion among the officials upon the platform, and 
a very prolonged stoppage of the train, the Old 
Cock was carried on in triumph, still stertorous 
with indignation. 

These little incidents are the only ones, as I 
have said, which to my knowledge ever inter- 
fered with the strictly business character of our 
daily transits; but when I have chanced to be 
detained longer than usual in town, and to miss 
the five-thirty, I have met with more interesting 
companions. Three times, by the evening 
exprese, I have travelled with a gentleman 
bound for the other side of the Channel, from 
whom I always parted with regret: a middle- 
aged, rather ruddy-complexioned man, spare and 
tall, with an intimate acquaintance with foreign 
countries, and a fund of stories of adventure, 
which it was very pleasant to draw upon. 
Though we exchanged cards, Mr. Settler never 
told me what was his profession ; but I set him 
down as a traveller for some great house, at a 
salary, perhaps, of seven-hundred a-year, and I am 
seldom wrong in such calculations. He carried 
a particularly beautiful Geneva watch, with tur- 
quoise figures on it, which must have cost forty 
guineas, at the very least, but hie dress wae 
otherwise plain and insignificant. About a week 
after I had met him for the third time, I took 
a house at Plover for the season, for my wife 
and family, to whom I used to run down from 
London every week. I was returning to the 
City by an evening train, soon afterwards, for 
which the poor voyageurs from France were, as 
usual, not in time, in consequence of the delays 
at the Custom House, when I heard my travel- 
ling friend's voice outside the window, and in- 
stautly looked forth to welcome him in. 
how or other, however, he had disappeared at 
that very instant, and I seemed doomed to ride 
the whole way to London in the company of a soli- 
tary stranger, who entered at the open door in- 
stead. 
singularly uncommunicative, replying to the few 


Some- | 


before ; the remembrance of him wae like one of 
thoee mysterious experiences which we all have 
of having previously witnessed some passing 
acene, which our mortal eyes can never in rea- 
lity have beheld; but indistinct as this was, it 
was strong cnough to drive all thoughts from 
my mind, except the absorbing one. “To whom 
is he like ? and where have I met this sulky fel- 
low before ?” 

Presently, however, my mind reverted to the 
voice I had henrd at starting, and immediately 
this idea combined with it, and 1 eaid to my- 
eelf— 

“Why it is Mr. Settler himself, to whom the 
map is somehow like after all!” 

True, my old acquaintance was a spare man, 
and this a persou stout even te obesity. The 
former had a voice especially plessing, and the 
latter a grunt that could scarcely be reckoned 
human: that a convivial visage, and this a face 
from which ill-health and ill-humor together had 
expelled every trace of jollity. Still, having ac- 
quired my idea with so much trouble, I waa not 
the man to let it easily go again, but flattered 
and nourished it in my mind, until it grew larger 
and stronger, aud at last shot up into the full be- 
lief that this uncommunicative stranger was net 
only like Mr. Settler, but was Mr. Settler him- 
self! Noother than be, 1 now felt persuaded, 
could have presented himself at the carriage 
window, #0 immediately after my hearing his 
voice close beside it. 

“Sir,” said I, composing myself in my coruer, 
* [ should like to know how long 
Will you kindly 


as if to sleep, 
Imay hope to rest myself. 
favor me with the time !" 

I shot through my fingers an eager glance, as 
the stout gentleman pulled his watch out, with 
an expression of impatience at being roused. 
My scheme had succeeded; 
confirmed. It was the old Geneva wateh with 
the turquoise figures. 

“Mr. Settler,” said I, quietly, “why do you 
wish to cut my acquaintance !” 

“Why, the fact is,” replied he, in his natural 
frank voice, and not without a touch of pathos in 
it, “I am so ill, and such an object, that I am 
positively ashamed to be recognized ; do you ob- 
serve how tremendously stout I have grown!” 

“ Of course I do,” said 1; “ it would be ridicu- 
lous to pretend otherwise; why you are three 
times your usual size at the very least!” 

“There is no need to exaggerate, goodness 
knows,” rejoined he, gravely, “a man with such 
a dropsy as this is not a fit subject for joking.” 

My old acquaintance indeed exhibited so much 
acrimony and bad humor, that I was sorry I 
spoke to him at all, and felt quite relieved when, 
wheezing and grumbling to the last, he parted 
company from me at the terminus. On the next 
Saturday I again went down to Plover, and only 
reached the station just in time to hit the train. 
I therefore threw myself into the nearest first- 
class carriage, and was off before I ever locked 
to see who was my companion. 

“How are you, my boy!” cried Mr. Settler, 
for he it was, spare and hearty as ever. “I am 
afraid I was rather cross with you the other 
day.”’ 

“Cross !"’ said J, a little grimly, “is not the 
word for it; you were a bear of the first water ; 
and, by-the-bye, what has become of your 
dropsy !” 

“Well,” rejoined he, “I have been tapped 
since I saw you.” 

“Tapped!” cried I, laughing, ‘“ why you have 
been emmptied—drained |!” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Settler, evasively, “I 
dare say it seems so. Iam subject to these at- 
tacks. They're hereditary. Have you seen to- 
day's paper!” 

So we turned the conversation to other sub- 
jects, and spent the time between London and 
Chokestone, as pleasantly as usual. 

A mouth elapsed, and then I met my friend 
once more in the up-express, going to town for 
the best advice, he said, and stouter than ever. 
However, he was very good-humored this time, 
observing that he was not going to suffer the dis- 
ease to prey upon his spirits any longer; only 
from his late voyage and its accompaniments he 
was really very exhausted and presently fell 
asleep, looking, as I thought, like Falstaff after a 
fit of sea-sickness. 

As I sat close by him, whistling softly, and 
staring at his right leg, a very singular sight pre- 
sented itself. I saw Mr. Settler's right calf sink 
gradually down, and presently repose about his 
aukle. I stooped down to investigate this sli- 
ding phenomenon, and discovered it to be entirely 
composed of the best French kid gloves; the 
other calf I pricked with my searf-pin, and con- 
cluded it to be composed of the same unfeeling 
material. Elated by these revelations I cau- 
tiously applied the same ingenious instrument to 
my friend’s waistcoat; it penetrated at least 
three inches, up to the fox’s head which sur- 
mounted it, without meeting with any flesh and 
blood ; the sleeper never so much as winked an 
eye. I then took the liberty of unfastening the 
first and second buttons about his ample chest, 
whereupon I came upon fine cambric; I turned 
back case after case, and then pressed forth an 
end of Valenciennes lace. I took hold of this 
very delicately and gave it a gentle pull—one 
yard! two yards! ten yards! twenty yards of 
such a trimming as I have only seen in books 
upon the fashions, rewarded my dexterity.— 
Throughout this operation the stout party, sleep- 
ing like a child, reminded me of the spider who, 
out of his own interior, supplies such charming 
gossamer work. Then, having pocketed the Va- 
lenciennes, replaced the cambric, and fastened 
the buttons, I woke my still stout but somewhat 
reduced acquaintance, and observed, “I beg your 
pardon, but your right calf has slipped down from 
the usual place, Mr. Settler.” 

“It is a false one,” answered he with frank- 
ness; “it is, in fact, French kid gloves. Mrs. 
Settler compels me to do it, although I abominate 
the practice. A man in wy dangerous state of 
health should think of something else than de- 
frauding the revenue.” 

“Don't you feel somewhat relieved though ?” 
inquired I, producing the Valenciennes. 


my suspicions were 


“Sir,” said he, insome confusion, and twitch- 
ing at his waistcoat, “I am sure that I am in the 
hauds of a man of honor.” 

** Perhaps,”’ said I, blushing a very little ; * 
I have the sternest possible sense of duty.” 


but 


“Custom House duty?’ inquired he, good-na- 





He was big enough for two, indeed, but | 


eivilities which I ventured upon, in gruff mono- | 


syllables; and coiling himself up in a corner, 
with his cap over his eyes, in the mauner of the 
true passenger ruffian. Still, I could not help 
thinking that at some time and place, both for- 


turedly ; then, with bis old pathos he added, 
“You have a wife, a loving wife yourself, sir.” 
“IT have,” said I; and I confess I was a good 
dea! moved. 
* How well she'd look in that old Valencien- 


nes!’ urged Mr. Settler, aud that with an air of | 


such sincere admiration, that I really could not 
find it in my heart to give the poor fellow up. 1 
never saw him again from that day to this, and 


Sre ARTICLE ON Crinouine FOR GENTLEMEN. 


“IMITATION IS BUT THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY.” 


—London Punch 





mency of mine he did not give up his coutrahand 
habits, and became an honest man. 

It was ia a collar and sleeves trimmed with 
that very Valenciennes that my wife went up 
with me to town for the Handel Festival; we 
were a large party in the carriage, and enjoyed 
the journey very much. Among others was a 
strange young gentleman, very w ell-informed and 
agreeable, who kept us in peals of laughter with 
his lively sallies. Mre. X had seen the address 
upon his portmanteau, aud whispered to us that 
he was a viscount, and perhaps we did not ap- 
preciate him the less upon that account; he 
had all that abandon and keen suimal spirits 
which distinguish the young English aristocracy, 
and make them the pleasantest fellows in the 
world to travel with, and he had also a diamond 
ring Which he was kind enough to let us examine, 
of very great brilliancy and value; such a hand, 
too, delicate, graceful, thin, and such an exqui- 
site curling ear; in short, as my wife, judging 
from these symptoms, observed, with an irre- 
pressible enthusiasm, ‘a youthful Cavendish, all 
over.” 

When we arrived at London Bridge, he bade 
adieu to us in the most affable manner, and 
drove away in a simple Hansom, with all the air 
of a man accustomed to keep his carriage. On 
our road to Sydenham we were all loud in his 
praises, when suddenly my wife threw up her 
hands, and cried out that her purse was gone, 
with half her quarter's allowance in it; there 
must have been a hole in her pocket, or one of 
the railway porters had taken it, or she had 
never brought it with her at all; we would be- 
lieve anything in fact, rather than suffer the 
breath of suspicion to sully that mirror of no- 
bility the viscount. Judge, then, our surprise, 
when at the bottom of this pocket was discovered 
the identical ring, which had evidently slipped 
off those aristocratic fingers while they were ap- 
propriating the purse. Upon our return to town, 
I took the trinket to a jeweller’s, fully expecting 
to find that the precious stone was made of 
glass, but to my astonishment and pleasure it 
turned out to bea real diamond, and that of a 
value very considerably greater than the stolen 
money. We advertised it for a few days in the 
newspapers, but, as we expected, without its 
being inquired after by its late proprietor; 80, 
besides the Valenciennes trimming for her collar 
and sleeves, my wife has a handsome diamond 
ring for her middle finger, both presented to 
her, indirectly, by two of my fellow passengers. 


HEAVEN. 





[A translation of a part of one of St. Bernard's Latin 
hymns of the inedieval ages :] 
To thee, oh, dear, dear country’ 
Mine eyes their vigils keep ; 
For very love, beholding 
Thy happy name they weep ; 
The mention of thy glory 
Is unction to the breast, 
And medicine in sickness, 
And love, and life, and rest. 
Oh, one! oh, only mansion ! 
Oh, Paradise of joy! 
Where tears are ever banished, 
And joys have no alloy ; 
Beside thy living waters 
All plants are great and small, 
The cedar of the forest, 
The hyssop of the wall. 
Thy ageless walls are bonded 
With amethyst unpriced, 
The saints build up {ts fabric, 
And the corner stone is Christ. 
Thou hast no shore, fair ocean ! 
Thou hast no time, bright day! 
Dear fountain of refreshment 
To pilgrims far away! 
Upon the Rock of Ages 
They raise thy holy power ; 
Thine is the victor’s laurel, 
And thine the golden dower. 
* » * * 
They stand those halls of Sion 
Conjubilant with song, 
And bright with many an angel, 
And many a martyr throng; 
The Prince is ever in them, 
The light is aye serene ; 
The pastures of the blessed 
Are decked in glorious sheen : 
There is the throne of David, 
And there from toil released, 
The shout of them that triumph, 
The song of them that feast ; 
And they beneath their Leader, 
W ho conquered in the fight, 
For ever and for ever 
Are clad in robes of white. 


» 


- 





THe QUEENS or FRANCE.—The Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine, commenting upon the lives of 
the reyal and imperial wives of France, states 
that there are but thirteen out of sixty-seven on 
whose memory there is no dark stain of sorrow 
or of sin. A contemporary, in summing up the 
statement seys:—“Of the others, seven were 
divorced: two died by the executioner; nine 
died very young; seven were soon widowed; 
| three were cruelly traduced; three were exiles; 
| three were bad in different degrees of evil; the 

prisoners and the heartbroken made up the re- 
; mainder. Twenty who were buried at St. Denis 
| since the time of Charlemagne, were denied the 
| rest of the grave. Their remains were dragged 
| from the tomb, exposed to the insults of the re- 
| Volutionary populace, aud then flung into a 





getten, J bad secu this man apd spoken to him ' there is no reasen to suppose that after that cle- '‘ treuch and covered with quick lime.” 





CRINOLINE FOR GENTLEMEN. 

“T propose, sir, te callimy invention the Inflated 
Under that name I 
Had the Manchester Art 
Palace continued to be open, I should have ex- 


Pegtops. intend forthwith 


to make them patent. 


hibited these treasures ou my own lay figure. As 
it is, I must resort to other means to show them 
to the world; aud I petition you, sir, therefore 
to allow an illustration of them te adorn your 
pages. If you fear their exhibition will offend 
your lady-readers, allow me a few inches of your 
‘valuable,’ even 
in the Morning Herald), and I will tell them 
what has tempted me to take this leaf out of 
their fashion-books. 

“In the first place, the dear creatures must 
believe me when I say, that I am perfectly inea- 
pable of joining in a laugh at them. However 
near I may unguardedly approach the verge of 
doing so, my better nature always is quite sure 
to get the better of me, and I then recoil from 
the enormity as though it were a precipice. 
When, therefore, I submit my new invention to 
their eyes, I do so without fear of their mista- 
king it for ridicule. I should not ask their sane- 
tion to my putting on my pegtops, if I thought 
they would consider them a take-off of their pet- 
ticoats. In fact, if I imagined that the eut which 
illustrates this article would be viewed by the 
dear creatures as a cut at their costume, I would 
rather, sir, have lived when heads were taken 
off, and that myself, and not my sketch, had been 
brought to the block. 

“ Acquitting me, therefore, of all thought of 
making fun of them, ladies will feel naturally 
curious to know, why I purpose wearing my In- 
flated Pegtops’? and what can be the good of 
their preposterous expansion? To these mo- 
mentous questions permit me, ladies, for the 
moment, to return you Quaker answers, by ask- 
ing why do you wear Crinoline? where on 
earth's the good of it? 

“Now, of course, ladies, I am not so out- 
rageously absurd as to expect that you will favor 
me at once with reasonable responses. The ut- 
most I can hope from any living woman is that, 
in answer to my one query, she should say, Be- 
cause we choose; and, in answer to my other, 
she should tell me Not to bother. In ladies’ 
logic, these replies would be accounted ‘ rea- 
sons ;’ for, as Sydney Smith, the reverend, un- 
flinchingly asserts, the mind female does not rea- 
son, in the sense in which the mind inale unders- 
tands that verb. 

“I will, therefore, ladies, take the liberty of 
anewering my questions myself, and seeking out 
some reasons—lond fide reasous—for you. Next 
week, if you please, and if Mr. Punch will let 
you, you will have the pleasure in your hands of 
saying the last word, and of showing, if you can, 
that I have jumped to false conclusions. 


valuable space (space is always 


Beeause 
the 
This would only 


“Now, why do you wear Crinoline ? 
your next-door neighbors do? 
Empress of the French does ? 
prove what Sydney Smith—that ungallant divine 
—has also said, that ‘Woman is at best but an 
imitative animal.’ 


Because 


Would you have your heads 
shaved, because your next-door neighbors had ? 
Your grandmothers wore hair-powder for no 
more reasonable reason. Of the two, I think a 
head clean shaved would be a sight more comely 
than a dust-and-dirt powdered one. And, pray, 
what have you to do with what the Empress o¢ 
the French does? What's Eugénie to you, or 
you to Eugénie? If an Englishwoman must take 
a queen as her life model, let her be a loyal sub- 
ject, and not look across the channel for one. 

“But why do you wear Crinoline?) Because 
it fashion? Well, but who sets the fe 
shion? the lady, or the miliner? the wearer, or 
the worker! 
slaves, to your modistes / 
you at the mercy of her dress-inaker; under her 
thumb and thimble as completely, sleeve and 
body, as though you were but serfs, and she en- 
throned in might, Empress of all the Bustles? 
But then there the fashion-books. Fol- 
lowing the fashion, of course, you read the 
fashion-books. You consult them 
oracles; and regard them as infallible (being 
printed) proofs that Crinoline’s ‘The Thing,’ 
let men say what they will of it. But you 
forget to ask the question, ‘Who gets up the 
fashion-books’? And might you star- 
tled if you learut that in sceepting them as ab- 
solute authorities, aud bowing to their nod, 
you are in fact complacently salaaming to your 
dress-mukers. 


is the 


Are you not all slaves, abject 
Is not every one of 


are 


us your 


not be 


“ Why, then, do you wear Crinoline ! because 
you think it is becoming to you? Well, a bread- 
and-butter Miss might be excused such miscon- 


ception ; but that any grown-up Woman, who is 
past her skipping-rope aud pinafore, should en- | 


tertain that thought, it quite surpasses man’s 
believing. Icaunot yield my faith to such a 
libel on the sex. 
son, but it is not idiotic. 
capable of ocular impression. 
means of outward selfxamiuation ; and the lady 


The brain feminine is 
Mirrors give the 


who can look her cheval-glass in the face, and 


pigstye in her meutal vision. 

“Then why do you— No, don't say that 
Dou't catch me up 60 short, that it’s to * please 
the gentlemen" I really cannot suffer you to 


foater that delusion. After all we've eaid and 
written te you, how ean you dream of deing so ' 
} 


il 


Vick out any number of undiassed men you wi 
—by ‘unbiaased’ [ mean being neither henpecked 
| fools ner lovers,—put them in a jury-box (an 
| opera one will do), and ask them what they think 
There would 
Were 1 t! 


however it might 


lef vou, in Crinoline and out of it 


net be need of much deliberation 


pain me te use such harsh eX pressions )— 


| foreman, I should have te aay 


“HH Lem or ly Homan stoops te Crinoline sh 


to} 


becomes a monster 

heir verdict Were a nul 
ed, still I'd bet you 
? } 


| ery pee? 
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crioves 
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fier? 
aeote 
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1! 


Sun ungnessable 


ame 


own, 


i dru The 


| for men > male eve 
? ¢ cuberance of 


irs to be in hiding 


heither use 


Or art pees ita « Vv Use 


appe 


dirty stockings, er some personal defect 


oy > ) ) > + 1 . 
in general believe that the inventress of Crine- 


line was slove n 
bly splay feet 
ference that th 


me Who eopv her invention are 


impelled by reasons similar; seeing that no 
ter have as yet forthcome from them 
* Mais rercnoas d nos Pegtops 
for inventing THEM it needs no blush to palliate 
complur 
you seem te 


I did so purely out of “tf to voeur supe- 
As ink that Nature 


is improved by wearing Crinoline, let me profit 





) Tio? Sagacity 
by the thought, and share with you the benefit 
If the ‘human form be 


hoops, being human I may claim an equal right 


divine’ beautified by 
For what reason should 
Why 
ep all the ‘good figures’ to your- 


The un- 
tuirest of your sex would surely net be a Mono- 


with von to wear them 
my sex debar me from the privilege’ 


} 


should you ke 


selves’ Free trade in them, say 1! 
polist : 

“In one point, though, we are not quite on an 
equality. In the matter of expense I have cer- 
tainly the better of you—or I should say, of your 
husbands. My Pegtops are uot costly in the 
mode of their expansion. To inflate them there 
is no need of such raising of the wind as there is 
with your air-petticoats. Old oyster barrel hoops 
Aud I can tie 
them ia myself—non taideri aurilio—without 
calling in a Stultz. 
but not expensive likewise. 


ure cheaper than steel fixings. 
Expansive as you please ; 


* Having thus explained myself, I ask you, la- 
dies, not to laugh at me if you should see me 
wear them. Recollect that I shall do so in pure 
couipliment to you. Cumbersome they may be; 
oppressive ; inconvenient; nay, I'll even go so 
far as to admit them to be wg/y! But then what 
of that?) Rightly viewed, their very ugliness 
will constitute their beauty. 
with and un- 


coutk, the more they will resemble those stiff 


For the more they 


may truth be called cumbroua 
petticoats of yours, and the more you will appre- 
ciate my delicate intentions. To keep the Tuma 
in countenance, so long as you wear Crinoline I 
shall sport my Pegtops; and I hope you will 
agree, ladies with one who eren now admires 


you, that— 
“IMITATION IS BUT THE SINCEREST FORM OF 


FLATTERY :”” —London Punch. 


MARRIAGE, 





* Do you think,” said a young lady once to me, 
“that Henry and I ought to marry upon less than 
four hundred pounds a year?” 

* No, certainly, ny dear, because you marry for 
so many people’s benefit besides your own. How, 
for instance, could your acquaintance bear to see 
moreen curtains, instead of the blue and silver 
damask you were talking of? And how could 
you give those charming little dinner parties 
which, you say, are indispensable to one in your 
position, without three servants, or a boy in but- 
tons as well? Nay, if you went into society at 
all, of the kind you now keep, a fifth of Henry's 
annual income would melt away in dresses, bou- 
quets, and white kid-gloves. No, my dear girl, I 
can by no means advise you to marry upon less 
than four hundred a vear.” 

My young friend looked up, a little doubtful if 
I were in jest or earnest; and Mr. Henry gave 


vent to an impatient sigh. I thought—* Poor 


”” 


things!” for they were honestly in love, and there 


was no earthly reason why they should not 
marry. How more thus 


wasting the best years of their life, the best 


many hundreds are 
hopes of their youth, love, home, usefulness, 
energy—and God only knows how much besides 
—and for what! 
gloves, a fine house, and blue and silver curtedns ? 

Yet a woman of the world would have suid 
that this couple were quite right; that if they 
had married und lived afterwards with the honest 


Evening-parties, dresses, and 


prudence tat alone would have been possible to 
a young man of Mr. Heury’s independent charac- 
ter, they mnust infallibly have gone down in so- 
ciety, have dropped out of their natural circle, to 
begin life as their parents did, as most middle- 
class parents have begun life, narrowly and hum- 
bly. Though without much fear of positive star- 
vation, they must have given up many luxuries, 
have had to learn and practise many domestic 
economies which probably never had come into 
the head of either lady or gentleman; and yet love 
might have taught them, as it teaches the most 
ignorant. 
live, for the next few years at least, not for so- 


They would undoubtedly have had to 


ciety ut large, but for their own two selves and 
their immediate connections. 

And very likely Henry would have done it, for 
a young fellow in love will do mightily heroic 
things; some, especially hard-worked profes- 
sional men, being weak enough to believe that a 
snug fireside, where a cheerful-faced little wife 
has warmed hia slippers and sits pouring out his 
tea—even if obliged to make aundry intermediate 
rushes up-stairs to quiet something which obsti- 
nately refuses to go to sleep—is preferable to a 
handsome solitary club-dinner, a wine and cigar 
party, or a ball, at which he revels till 3 A. M.in 
the smiles of a tarlatane angel, whom he inay 
ask to waltz ad libitum, but dare not for his life— 





| young daughters themselves, 


| at the idea of “ love in a cottage.” 


or his honor, which is dearer—ask any other 
question, until he haa got gray hairs and a thou- 
sand pounds a year. Dares not, for the worldly 
fathers, the still more worldly mothers, nay, the 


who, under their 


' innocent muslins, are slowly hardening into pre- 
The mind female may not rea- | 


mature women of the world, would stand aghast 
Such an out- 
ofdate, abeurd, preposterous thing’ Which it ia 
—for people who bring to the said cottage the 


| expectations and necessities of Hyde Park Gar- 
say deformity becomes her, must have a blinding | 


dens or Belgrave Square 

Yet, on the other hind, it is hardly possible to 
over-calculate the evils accruing to individuals 
and to society in general from this custom, 


gradually increasing, of late and ultra-prudent 


about her ankles, or had possi- | 
And then they draw the ernel in- | 
| without home or near Kindred; with just income 
bet. | 

iwhiech he 


MY reasons | 





| 


fadown mm Comftortar 


vided for ta all 


P gore 


| &e.—which 


marriages. Tarents bring up their daughters ig 
luxurieus homes, expecting and exacting that 
the home to which they transfer them should be 
of almost equal ease; forgetting how next to 
is for such a home to be offered by 


any young manof the present generation, who 


impossible it 
has to work his way aa his fathers before him. 
of ense and 


Daughters, accustomed to a life 
laziness, are early taught to check every ten- 
romantic attachment”’—the 
folly of loving a man for what he ia, 

ter what 

tent to tight t worldly battle hand-in-land with 
ene that clasping, ratl ecttle 
sloth, protected ured pro- 


towards “a 


he has got: of being COn- 


ier n 
5 
e\ternal things. Young meu— 


im 


lot of enforeed bache- 
lorheoad, har iest when tts hards! Pp ceases to he 
felt. An ried if a 


n, can always make hersel! happy > 


but words fail to trace the 


uuihat Wootthal, 


ble duties, interests, smusementa 3 


ch rful. and useful so cag 


men—but very, very few 


than a 
pasat thirty, 


Searcely any sight is more p 


young man who has drifted on to 


euongh te keep lim respeetably in the position 
supposes himself bound to maintain, 


and to supply him with the variens small luxa- 


| ries—sauch as thirty guineas per annum in cigars, 


} 
Ab 


Like 


ive become habitual to him 


his fellow-mortals, he is linble enough to the un- 


} : . : , 
lucky Weakness of falling in love, now and then; 


but he somehow manages to extinguish the pas- 


to 
a 


sion before it gets fairly alight: knewing he ean 
no more veuture to ask a girl in hia own sphere 
to marry him. or be engaged to him, than he ean 
coax the planet Venus out of her golden west 
his 


lanndress cheats him, and his landlady abuses 


into the dirty, gloomy two-pair-bach where 
him; whenee, perhaps, he occasionally emerges 
gloriously, all studs and white necktie—to assiet 
at some young beauty's wedding, where he feels 
in hia heart he might once have beeu the happy 
bridegroom—if from his silenee she had not gone 
desperately and sold herself to the old foel oppo- 
site, and is fust becoming, nay, is already be- 
come, a fool's clever mate—a mere woman of the 
world. And he—what a noble ideal he has got 
of our sex, from this aud other similar expe- 
riences! with what truth ef emotion will he re- 
peat, as he gives the toast of * the bridesmaids,”” 
the hackneyed quotation about pain and sorrow 
Wrinuging the brow, and smile half-adoringly, half- 
pathetically at the “ ministering angels” who 
titter around him, home savouching 
“What a charming person is Mr. So-and-se. [ 
While Mr. So- 


and-so goes home sardonically minded, to his 


go 


and 
wonder he never gets married.” 


dull lodgings, his book, and his cigar, or—he best 
knows where. And iu the slow process of inevi- 
table deterioration, by forty he learns to think 
matrimony a decided humbug; and hugs himself 
in the conclusion that a virtuous, bigh-minded, 
and disinterested woman, if existing af all, exists 
as a mere dusus natura—not to be met with by 
With a grunt—half- 
and to the 
of course, poor 

the to a 
French novel, and ends by firmly believing aos 


mortal man now-u-<dsays. 


halfsueer—he dresses woes 
opera—with a friend's ** bone,” 
fellow '—or settles himself on soli 
women to be—what we are painted there! 

Good God !—the exclamation is too solemn to 
be profane—if this state of things be true, and 
it is true, and I have barely touehed the outer 
of truth— 
what will the next generation come to? What 


will they be—not our cities and kingdoms, but 


surface its unfathomably horrible 


our men and our women? The possible result, 
even in a practical, to say nothing of «a moral 
light, is awful to think upon. 

Can it not be averted! Can we not—sinee, 
while the power of the world is with men, the 
influence undoubted with not 
bring up our givls more usefully and less showily 
—less dependent on luxury and wealth’ Can 
we not teach them from babyhood that to labor 
is a higher thing than merely to enjoy, that 


is us—can Wwe 


even enjoyment itself is never so sweet as when 
it has Can we not put into 
their minds, whatever be their station, princi- 
ples of truth, simplicity of taste, helpfulness, 
hatred of waste; and they being firmly rooted, 
trust to their blossoming up in whatever destiny 
the called to’ We 
should not then have to witness the terrors 


been earned? 


young maiden may be 
that beset dying beds when a family of girle 
will left unprovided for; nor the angry 


shame when some thoughtless young pair com- 


be 


mit matrimony, and rush ignorantly into debt, 
poverty and disgrace, from which—/acilis de- 
seensus Avcrni—all the efforts of too late com. ~ 
passionate relatives can never altogether uplift 
them. 

Nevertheless—and I risk this deciaration with- 
out fear of its causing a general rush to the 
regixter-offices, or the publication, at every out- 
in the kingdoms, of 
surreptitious banns between all the under-nged 
simpletons who choose to fly in the face of Pro- 
vidence by marrying upon 


of-the-way church three 


Nothing a week, and that uncertain—very ! 


—nevertheless, taking life aa «a whole, that it 
consists not in what we have, but in our power 
that there are things in 
it nobler and dearer than ease, plenty, or free- 


of enjoying the same ; 


dom from care—nay, even than existence itself; 
it is not Quixotism, but common sense and 
Christianity, to protest that love is better than 
outside show, labor than indolenace, virtue than 
mere respectability. That in this present day 
—putting aside those cases where duty and jus- 
ties have claims higher than cither love or hap- 
piness—there is many an instance of cowardly 
selfishness, weakness and falsehood committed 
by young people of both sexes, under the names 
of prudence, honorable feeling, or obedience to 
parents; there is many an act petted under the 
name of a virtue, which is a much blacker crime 
before God, and of fur more fatal result to so- 
ciety—to society at large, than the worst of 
these improvident marriages 


DrepGes, DOLLS, AND WoMEN.—There are 
three domestic 
Drudges, who are wholly taken up in the mate- 
ial details of their housekeeping, husband-keep- 
ing, child-keeping. Their housekeeping ia a trade, 
and and after they have done that, 
there is no more which they ean do. Next, there 
are domestic Dolls, wholly taken up with the 
vain show which delights the eye and the ear, 


’ 
ciisses 


of women: — First, 


ho more; 


These ask nothing beyond their function a« dolls, 
and hate all attempts toelevate womankind. But 
there are domestic Women, whu order «a house 
and are not mere drudges, adoru it, and are not 
mere dolls, but Women. Some of these—a great 
many of them—conjoin the usefn! of the drudge 
and the beautiful of the doll inte one Woman. 
heed, and have a great deal left besides. They 
are not whoily taken up with their function as 
housekecper, wife, aud mother.— Theodore Parker, 
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THE HAUNTING FACE. 


BY &. B. H. 


When daily cares and thoughts give piace 
To quickened memories, oft on me— 

Sudden, unthought ef —gieams a face, 
Which no one else will ever see. 


No spare can be within my ken 
But there it baply lies in wait; 

The shadows veil it in the gien, 
The rays reveal it on the height. 


Down. gating in a stream that lies 
Unruffied ‘neath the placid air, 

1 meet the light of those deep eyes, 
And catch the gleaming of the hair. 


Or, as | watch the changing sky 
When fleecy white the biue ensbroud«, 

That face, as from a casement high 
Looks out through openings of the « 


suas 


The solid darkness of the night 
Around it forms 3 background dey 

It ever greets me, warm and bright 
Within the vestibule of sleep 


Unsought it comes, unbidde* stays ; 
And yet, all dreamlike tho’ it be 

No actual form that meets my gaz 
Has such significance for me 


It tells of years that goides glide, 
Of joys with no regrets between, 
Of life expanded, glorified — 
Of other things that might have been 


Fair es of yore, as young, as bright, 
So grows it on my vision now, 

Years never rob the eyes of light, 
Nor leave a shadow on the brow 


Yet on no earth, nor in the skies, 
Exists the face that baunt« me so; 
That shining hair, those beaming eyes, 
Faded forever, long ago.. 
—Blackwood's Magazine. 





THE 


HAUGH AND THE UPLANDS. 


A VILLAGE TALE. 


\WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
BY ANNA BLACKWELL. 


* “He saw by my face that I had recognized 
fm, and seemed possessed by the iden that I 
at to give him up; for he immediately added 
with an oath, ‘that he was so nearly gone, that 
Ishould get nothing by my trouble; and that 
unless I swore to let him die in peace, not a 
word should I get out of him, though he had 
that to tell me which I should be glad enough to 
hear.’ 

“JT assured him that I had 
giving him up ; for that—although, haa I met him 
in health, he would have had a terrible account 
to render me of that day's dloings—anas he had 
mow so short atime to live, I was not the man 
te make his end more miserable than I feared 


no intention of 


remembrance of his past misdeeds must 

use it to be; and added, that I trusted he 

: ould think of the solemn change that was so 

rat hand for him, repent of bis past life, and 

ask for mercy of Him, before he must so soon 
ppear for judgment.” 

“Well done, Dick! an’ 

arke Farmer Pearson, approvingly; 

Dale hisself couldn't ha’ suid it better 

» As for Farmer Mathews, who hae followed 


well said, too!” re- 


Parson 


son's recital with an eagerness painful to be- 
, he says nothing, though more than one 
r has rolled down his thin cheeks as he 
ne. 
“My exhortations had not much effect, | 
ar,” continues Richard, “for he bade 
Mughly enough, ‘Stop prating, sir,’ ‘not bother 
Rim with any vonsense.’ But he was relieved by my 
murance that he should not be disturbed, and 
lemed disposed to reveal something that lay on 
mind. 
»* Well, say what you have to say; and first 
tell me how you happen to know my name, 
maiwhy you deceived and misled me as you did, 
Miwere so anxious to get me into your power,’ 
bay I, for my curiosity which had always been 
Senly excited whenever I called to mind the 
Incidents of that day, was now keener than ever; 
pO) afraid was I leet the wretch should slip 
fough my fingers before I could get the mys- 
¢ explained. 
inetead of anawering my questions, he re- 
_fked, with a sneer, ‘ Wall, s'pose you ain't 
Ream nothin’ from the old boy yet’ But in 
Fi gpee you ain't; I'd take my oath Jack Hill be 
: » for that.’ 
Ma Jack Hill? Good God!’ cried I, a sudden 
oe breaking upon me, ‘what a fool have I 
r 
“Wall, if this ‘ere ain’t a pretty go! An’ so 
been a-keepin’ on it up all these years, a- 
iim’ on him, an’ a-thinkin’ as he were your 
! Oh, but he be a rare hand, he be !’ said 
poundre!, with a faint chuckle, for, weak as 
fwas, he still seemed to enjoy the thought of 
poceesful villainy; ‘why, Jack Hill wanted to 
re "you out o’ his road, and promised me a hun- 
Eredjpound to send you where they tell no tales! 
Whytwho but him an’ me planned for to make 
wou run away? an’ hadn't I been a-waitin’ about 
country, off an’ on, a-fiddle-faddlin’ an’ a- 
ine’ my time for a month er more afore we 
By gad! but I thought you'd a’ 


me, 


“ 


s 


5 . 
—_— 


ot you off? 
pp’ me a-tackin’ there till doomeday 
“*You say Jack Hill wanted to get me out of 
ie road!’ I exclaimed, scarcely able to believe 
ears, but remembering how often we had 
ed over the project of my running away, and 
ow he had always urged me on to do so, but I 
d never done him any harm, and he was al- 
ys treated with the greatest kindness by my 
her: what motive could he have had for plot- 
against me 

“* Why, you see, maybe the old man were too 
90d to him, an’ trusted too much to him, an’ 
put it inte Jack's noddle that if you was 

mt o’ the way he might chance to step 1 


ito your 
—* Insolent vagabond!" muttered Harry, be- 
eeibbi« teeth, and dealing a tremendous blow 
thie clenched fist at some imaginary counte- 
ANCS A few feet from his own— 
And then comes that matter o’ the mo- 
an’ drives him clean desp' rate ; eo that I de 
mite he'd ha’ made away wi’ you hisself; only 
Pere too devilish white-livered for the job, an’ 
agit over to me.’ 
“* Money !" eried T, 
Dking of? 1 don't know what you mean.’ 


“*No, I 8 pose you don't: how should you 


‘what money are you 


in’t.very likely as Jack “ud let vou into that 


atter,’ scoundrel, with another 


le. 
iT, as used to co to your house ; 


replied the 
‘Why, there were a cha 


Pp. a tax-catl 
but be could never just ae he w te man ge 
_< 

rye 
= 
Sem 
’ 
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™ 


* 


oi. 


it wi'out gettin’ hiseelf into trouble. But by'n- 
by it strikes him as how "t would be eary enough 
to fix the robbery on you, if so be as you could 
be got to cut stick just ae he nabbed it.’ 

“J felt myself turn sick with horror,” conti- 
nuee Richard, “as 1 remembered Jack Hill's 
forcing that five pound note upon me—after ta- 
king all my own money from me—and then ma- 
king me promise to dine at the inn at L 

on purpose, no doubt, that 1 might be obliged to 





For 


get it changed there te pay for my dinner 


tion and what a load of griv 
shame ms bor ish fedly nituast have brong) tt yrrts 
all I loved ] think—w 


at that 


, P 
aginst 


me, 


could have died—I 


ling! wement: eo overwhelmed was 


With remorse and horror,” pursues Richard 


drawing hix« hawt hastily across his eves, amidst 
a murmur of #erpaths and indignation from his 
rate, L know that IL wept lk 
tlie 


elae, even the presence oft the dying wWreteh Whe 


listeners, “at anny 


a child, forgetting, for imatant, every thir 


had been the aceomplice in all this villains 


“But thie weakness did not last long | 
that, having disewvered the wrong that had be 
done ine, 1 should be able, in time, to prove ims 
innecence, and wipe off the undeserved reproa: 
that had bee: 


wretches. 


brought onan honest name by then 


“* You'd best keep quict a epell, an’ let me 


on while | can,” eatd the wounded man, with ev) 
dent contempt for the emotion Thad betrayed 

a drink 
eagerly to the ean of water that stood beside the 


bed. 


for this many a day,’ he said, when I had given 


‘but gie me 
‘It's net much o° that liquor as I've drunk 


him some water, ‘an’ it’s not much more on it 
as ‘Il pasa my throat agnin, I reekon. But ye've 
in need to me. Dick Mathews— 


little kindness ae 


been a friend 
though it's Ive desarved at 
your hands—an’ so I']! e’en make a clean breast 
while I'm abont it.’ 

“He was evidently sinking fast; and I deter- 
mined not to interrupt him again 
**Well,’ he resumed, ‘ Jack Hill got you off at 
last, just in the very nick o' time for the money; 
an’ I'd undertook to get you snug aboard our 
lugger, for IT knowed I oould soon make sure o’ 
the rest o’ the plauk, if so be as I could ounce 
get you to ren : 
“*But if I had refused to go with you?’ 
asked. 
“*Why, then I should ha’ 


an’ waited for a safe 


gone along wi’ 


you; chance o' gettin’ 
Jack's tin,’ he very coolly replied, ‘are long as 
we'd got you to sea at all, Jack were safe for a 
bit; 
dodge.’ 

“*But if I had gone back to my father ?’ 
we Why, 


could once get you off, that you wasn't the 


an’ he'd a’ had time to try some other 


you see, we was pretty sure, if we 
chap to go sneakin’ back again in a hurry; an’ 
I don't much think as you could well ha’ gi’en 
me the slip, either,’ he added, musingly, and 
ak though revolving the possibilities of the mat- 
ter in his own mind, ‘ for I promise you T were 
sharp-set arter Jack's hunderd, an’ T shouldn't 
But if 
why 
Well, 
vertuke 


young 


ha been over-nice in makin’ sure on't 


80 fk you'd a-gone back in epite o' me, 
Jack ‘ud just ha’ bolted wi’ the money 
Jack get's you off, as you know, an’ I « 
you the bait like a 


gudgeon ag you was. T ‘apected as you'd turn 


you; an’ awallows 
restive When you found you was caught; but I 
didn't cxre for that, for my comrades was ready 
to lend But them land- 
sharks «piled my game, for I were shot down 
at the first round, an’ you got off When I 
found I were in for't, I'd a precious good mind 


me a hand if need. 


to turn agin Jack; but he swore if I'd keep 
mum he'd lend mea hand in the Colonies, an’ 
as I know'd there was good pickings out here, 
I holds my tongue, an’ they sends me over.’ 

** But your time can't be out yet,’ I remark- 
ed, ‘how did you get your liberty!’ 

“*Aisy enough, “French leave,” you know,’ 
the 
‘Jack had sent me over fifty 


answered rascal, with an expressive gri- 


mace. pounds, 
for he knew better than to cat up stingy wi’ 
me; so I gives a trifle to an old chum o’ mine 
as had sarved out his time, an’ got whitewash- 
ed, an’ was a-goin’ back to the old country on a 
bit of a apree ; 80 he puts hisself down in the 
ship's books by ny name, an’ as nobody thought 
© lookin’ for me in the Colonies arter that, I 
el] ipped on a wig, an’ went off to the Diggins 
They couldn't nab him, you know,’ he added, 
with another leer, ‘or, if they did, they'd soon 
find they'd got the wrong sow by the ear, an’ 
let him off again. I done pretty well out there 
for the matter o' the gold; but t'were always 
“aisy come, aisy go,” wi’ me, for I spent all I 
made as fast as I got it; an’ now them pals 
has taken my last bit o’ dust from me, an’ gi’en 
than I ax'd ’em for, into the 


Well, it’s « rum chance, anyway,’ 


me a deal more 
bargain ! 
he continued, after a pause, ‘that I should come 
here, o° all places, to kick the bucket in, after 
a<dein’ you such a turn! But don’t bear malice 
—I feel 'm a-goin’; jist say you forgive me,’ he 
continued, in a voice that was now almost inau- 
dible, and fixing upon me his heavy eyes, on 
which the death-films were already gathering. 

“*You have done me a great service, at last: 
and though you have also done me cruel wrong, 
I forgive you, freely, even as I myself hope to 
be forgiven; and may God forgive you as I do!’ 
I answered.” 

* An’ quite right, too,” Farmer 
Pearson, sententiously, with a glance round the 


interpores 
circle. ‘“* Forgive your enemies,’ you know; 
it’s a fine thing to do, an’ a right one,’ an’ as he 
Otber- 
wire, in coorse you'd ha’ given the scoundrel 
his dne Blame that Jack Hill, though!” he 


continues, With a sudden burst of indignation: 


were a-dyin’, you couldn't do no less. 


*5 hope there's no danger o° Ais not gettin’ his 
due, at any rate!” 

“Let the Squire alone for that, father” 
serves Harry 
* retorts 


not keep 


* An’ do you let talkin’ alone, Harry 


. ’ : : 
Farmer Pearson, impatiently, * an 





interruptin’ o° Dick's story 


part,” he adds, rather testily, ae he 


perceive 8 


by the young peone, ‘ 





>| be difficult to clear myself of the 


th- | 
an’ Jack Hill | 
@lways an itching to lighten his pockets for 


folk now-a<lays, that they can't 
| J J 


for five | 


never be quiet 
minutes together, talkin’ an’ 


Now, Dick, mys lad, go on.” 
“ms is by this tir 
} gone,” Ric isrd, ‘that l 


would be impossible to get au ther word out of 


without 


gigglin’! 


Wis ne BO Ne 


patient 


irly 
resumes feared it 


him. Yet Iwas most anxious to procure seme 


proof of Jack Hill's guilt, as I felt that it m 


roht 
Ie 


charge against 


with neither witnesses nor documents of 


lic, 


any kind to support my statements, and nothing 


to go upen but the confessions of a malefactor 


of so abaudoned a < naracter, aud who would, 


moreover, be dead long before I could make any 


} use ef his evidence 


I saw at once how etrong would be the prestiinp- 
{ sbed |j 


first,’ he added, looking | 
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OQUSE, LONDON, IN 1620. 





affixed her signature to the first charter of the 
In this 
ment whe stated that she did so 


East India Company remarkable doecu- 


“for the honer 
of the nation, the wealth of her people, the en- 
couragement of ber subjects in their enterprises, 
the increase of navigation, and the advancement 
of lawful traffic.” It is painful to reflect: that 
the «sw ay of Britain since that period, Which has 
extended so widely over the country of Hindos- 
tan, has been often injurions to the natives, and 
to the soil. 

The above engraving represents the first East 
India House, in 1620.) It was the mansion of Sir 
William Craven, a merchant, who had been Lord 
Mayor of Londou. The style of the building de- 


On the lust day of the vear 1600, A.D. Qneen | clares its age; it was surmounted by the figure 
Elizabeth, in the forty-third year ot her reigu, | of a huge, square-built mariner, and those of two 


large dolphins at the corners. This is copied 
from an antique plate still preserved in the Bri- 
tixh Museum. This ancient edifice was, for a 
couriderable period, the office where the Euat 
ludia Company transacted their business. The 
building then extended only the length of the 
western wing of the present edifice, and was oe- 


cupied by a single director. Another House 





was built in 1726, several parte of which re- 
;main; but the present frout, and great part of 
the present India House, were added to it in 
} 170. Several private houses, adjacent to the 
old House of the Company were purchased, 
and taken down, for the purpose of eularging 
the site. 





“*T have no doubt of the truth of what you 
have told me,’ said 1, bending down, and spoauk- 
ing in his ear, ‘but can you not give me some 
proof that may help me to bring the robbery 
home to Jack Hill?’ 

* He understood me, but could only 


asp out, 

“* Find a chap as calls hisselt Will Parsons— 
Jem Hardy—Dandy Joe—all one—shortish chap 
—light hair—pock-marked—our old gang—tip 
him—he'll peach !’ 
Kunk 


and a few hours afterwards he was dead, 


* He now into apparent insensibility, 

“There was nothing about him except his dig. 
ger’s licence, and his tools. These I deposited 
at the Police-station, and the body was buried 
with the aid of some friends.” 

“A good riddance !” exclaims Farmer Pearson. 

“You may imagine how impatiently I now 
turned my thoughts homewards,” said Richard, 
resuming his narration; “* but I saw that [ must 
act with the greatest caution, in order not te 
give the alarm to Jack Hill, whe would be very 
sure to take himself out of my reach if he had 
I there- 


fore wrote again to him, as usual, telling him 


any intimation of my intended return. 


that—as my father persisted in keeping up hia 
unger against me, in spite of all my efforts aud 
entreaties—IT had made up my mind to give my- 
self no further trouble in seeking for a recon- 
ciliation; that I had done very well at the mines, 
wml had now money enough to take a sheep-run, 
and set up asa grazier, and had determined to 
settle in Australia, and enjoy life in my own way 
for the future. 

‘** Having despatched this letter, I at once set 
A 
few days sufficed for this purpose, and I sailed 
for England in a vessel that left within a week 
after my letter, and landed yesterday at South- 
Feeling pretty sure that Jack Hill— 


about my preparations for leaving the colony. 


ampton. 
eunning as he is—would swallow the bait, and 
hoping to have him taken into custody before 
the news of my return could reach him, I went 
straight to Southwood Park, which I reached at 
dusk—found the Squire at home, told him my 
story, and here I am!” 

A tresh chorus of weleomes, mingled with 
outbursts of horror at the long tissue of crimes 
thus brought to light, follows the conclusion of 
Richard's narration; and a thousand questions 
rise to the lips of his friends, which, hewever, 
they are too anxious to learn the result of the 
Squire’s measures, to find time to put into 
Harry, 
tience, goes off to see what has been done; and 


words. unable to restrain his impa- 
the two fathers follow him upon the same er- 
rand. Aunt Mary suddenly remembers that 
Richard must be hungry—or ought to be—and 


insista upon his placing himself at the table, 





I don’t see, for my | 


| the amile with which this injunetion is received | 


what's got into voung | 


where, to satisfy her motherly anxiety, he makes 
| a show of attacking the strawberries and cream. 


| While Bessy seats herself beside him, and Dame 


| Pearson and her daughter—too much excited to 


>; remain still—keep running every few moments 


| to the door, where they peep out into the pae- 
sage, in the vain hope of bearing something of 
Wiiat is going on. 
But they are not left long in suspense; for 
| Farmer Pearson soon reappears, red in the face 
with anger aud disappointment 
* Off, by gad!" cries he, in a storm of vexa- 
tion, “the Squire ha’ searched the whole place 
through, high an’ low, top an’ bottom, garrets, 
cellurs, an” barnes, indevors an’ out, an’ not a sign 
ot the fellow Thongh how he can ha’ got off, 
wi the Squire, an’ Dawes arter him, an’ all their 
hands a-watchin’ round the house, beats natur! 
My m 
off so sudden from supper: but all I can say is, 
if he heard Dick an’ the Squire afere we did, he 


ind misgiv’ me, when he jumps up an’ goes 


ha’ got sharp ears to that devil’s head o° his! 
But never you fear, my lad,” he continues, slap- 
| ping Richard on the shoulder, as the young man 
springs to his feet with a vague idea of instantly 
breadth of the 
tor, 


scouripg the whole length and 


j Kingd m in search of the tra “never you 





Let the Squire alone for turning every 
First place, 
he's a-posted a dozen stout hands all about the 
farm, to watch through the night, in case the 
varlet should ha’ hidden hisself anywheres on 
the place; an’ if so be as Jack Hill's here, and 


fear! 
stone over until the raseal’s found. 


so much as moves a finger, they'll nab him afore 
he cau ery ‘Jack Robinson!’ Next place, he 
ha’ sent off a lot more hands, wi’ lights, to look 
through the country, an’ gie’ the alarm, in case 
he'd be makin’ for ower eax; an’ ha’ sent a 
messenger post-haste on horse-back to L 

wi' a telegraph-mersage, to the Lunnon P'leece, 
wi'a full pictur o’ the ugly lout, an’ a’ he’ve 
been up to; an’ there'll be posters out to-mor- 
row in a’ the big town, an’ five hundred pound 
for whoever can lay hold the fellow; blast 
him!” cries Farmer Pearson, wiping his face 
vehemently, as he concludes his statement, 
“he'll be cleverer than I think him, if he gets off 
arter that.” 

Somewhat reassured by this intelligence, and 
feeling also that it would be useless for him to 
attempt anything by his own efforte—it being 
now, moreover, as dark outside the house as it 
is in the nature of an English July night to be— 
Richard suffers himself to be dissuaded from his 
intended peregrinations; and learning from 
Farmer Pearson that the Squire, with Farmer 
Mathewr, Harry, and the servants of the farm 
(the latter, for obvious reasons, not being as yet 
apprised of his return) are making a second 
ininute examination of the premises, he goes off 
with Farmer Pearson to assist in the search. 

In the course of a few minutes, a confused 
tumult of voices, followed by a loud hurrahing, is 
heard from a distant part of the rambling old 
building ; and all the women start to their feet, 
and hasten off in a body in the direction of the 
noise, supposing that the culprit bas been dis- 
covered. But great is their disappointment, on 
reaching the scene of the uproar, to learn that it 
has been occasioned by the sudden appearance 
of Richard, and the hurried explanation now 
given to the household of the villainy of Jack 
Hill, and of their young master’s return to bring 
him to justice. 

This second search having proved as unsuc- 
cessful as the former one, a couple of stalwart 
rustics are left—with a jug of cider—to keep 
watch in the kitchen, the rest of the servants 
are dismissed to their quarters, and the house is 
made fast for the night; after which arrange- 
ments, the indefatigable Squire returns to the 
sitting-room, followed by the rest of the excited 
group. 

But it is now near midnight; and when 
everybody has drunk—in Farmer Mathews's fa- 
mous old wine—to the health and happiness of 
the returned wanderer—with a sly addition to 
this toast on the the part of Squire Southwood, 
who insists upou drinking alzo the health of the 
young couple “to be” —that gentleman takes his 
departure, aud Farmer Pearson carries off his 
family in the wake of the Squire. 

The happy party having thus broken up, Aunt 
Mary will not allow of chairs being drawn again 
round the fire to-night, but insists upon every- 
body's going immediately to rest, though Rich- 
ard declares himself to be too much excited to 
close his eyes, and Beasy protests that she shall 


the things she has to say to him; so, after re- 
ceiving a solemn blessing from his father,—who 
has recovered something like his usnal self- 
possessed and quiet bearing—Richard is con- 
ducted in triumph to his bed-room by his aunt 
and sister. 

In this old chamber, which he remembers so 
well, everything has been carefully preserved 
just as when he left it; and tears start to the 
wanderer’s eyes as he glances round upon the 
familiar objects. 

‘You won't run away from us again, dear 
Dick?” saya Bessy, throwing her arms round 
his neck, and standing on tip-toe to kiss him. 





not be able to sleep a wink for thinking of all | 





ing me back again.” 

“No danger of that, Mr. Runaway!” cries 
Bessy, coming down again on her little feet, 
“ but, do you know,” she continues, with a mie- 
ohievous sparkle in her eye, though blashing 
slightly withal as she thinks of Harry, “I've 
been so much afraid that there might be some 
charming young lady out there in Australia, 
wanting to get you back again.” 

“You may be perfectly easy on that score, 
my dear little excer.” replies Richard, «miling. 
but with an earvestnese that Bessy thinks al- 
most dspreportioned to the gravity of the in- 
sinuation, as she dutifully assumes the eandle- 
stick which Aunt Mary holds ont to her; and, 
with an affectionate embrace from the kindly 
widow, and the assurance, scarcely needed, that 
his best is “thoroughly aired.” he is left to court 
the favors of the Sleepy god as best he may 





CHAPTER IV 

Three months have elapsed since the night 
when Richard Mathews so unexpectedly return- 
ed to the Uplands, and Jack Hill so mysterious- 
ly disappeared ; but notwithstanding all the exer- 
tions of the Squire and the police, no clue has 
yet been obtained to the hiding-place of the 
latter. 

The principal offender having thus apparently 
succeeded in eluding pursuit; a strict search 
has been set on foot with a view to dis- 
covering his confederate—the “Dandy Joe” 
to whom the dying scoundrel at the Dig- 
gings had referred bis intended victim for 
further light on the subject of Jack Hill's de- 
linquencies—who, from the deseription of his 
personal appearance furnished by the people of 
the inn at L -, Was supposed to have been 
the bearer of the letter containing the pretend- 
ed intelligynce of Richard's death. So slight 
an indication, however, would searcely have 
sufficed to put our friends on the track of this 
personage, bat for the fortunate discovery— 
among a few unimportant papers found in Jack 
Hill's room—of a portion of a torn and dirty 
letter, containing the words “ Mary Ann,” and 
bearing the postmark of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Where it had been mailed only a few days be- 
fore, aud which, it seemed likely enough, might 
have had some reference to the writer's agency 
iu the matter of that supposititious epistle. 

Acting upon this hint, a detective officer wae 
at once deepatched to Newcastle, accompanied 
by one of the waiters from the “ Pig and Whie- 
tle,” duly disguised, whose testimony would 
serve to establish this assumed identity; and 
after they had visited some five-and-twenty ves- 
sels of various descriptions, all rejoicing in the 
euphouious appellation of the “ Mary Ann,” the 
object of their solicitude was at length discover- 
ed among the crew of a coal-barge. 

When taken into custody, this worthy indivi- 
dual—who, in addition to his former stock of 
aliases, was then known by the name of Daniel 
Banes—inveighed against the injustice of such 
a proceeding with all the indignation of injured 
innocence, expreased with the peculiar elegance 
of his clase; but a few hints, judiciously thrown 
out, respecting the portentous consequences 
that would infallibly result to himself—not only 
from hie share in Jack Hill's latest piece of vil- 
lainy, but also from his former connection with 
the crew of the ‘Sally Mason”—should he, by 
showing himself intractable, render it necessary 
to make a closer inquiry int» his past history, 
avon induced him to change his tactics, and to 
reveal what he knew of the machinations of Jack 
TIill. 

From the statements of this new witness, it 
appeared that Jack Hill was believed to have been 
born in London, where he had been abandoned 
by his parents at so early an age that he had no 
remembrance of ever having had a home; that 
he had passed his wandering and predatory 
childhood in the streets of the metropolis, where 
he had at length joined a gang of housebreakers, 
in whose company he, the deponent, had first 
made his acquaintance ; but that, being of a cow- 
ardly and cunning temperament, aod preferring 
fraud to force, he had become alarmed at the 
perils of his new profession, and had left it to 
connect himself with a gang of counterfeiters, to 
whom his manual dexterity and a certain natural 
aptitude for business, rendered him very valua- 
ble; but that this band having been discovered, 
and its leaders captured by the police, the pro- 
mising neophyte was obliged to look out for 
some other field in which to develope his talents. 
That his repeated experiences of the precarious- 
ness and danger of illicit avocations, had deter- 
mined him to take up with some regular em- 
ployment, and that he therefore left London, 
where an inconvenient recognition might pre- 
clude the possibility of successfully assuming his 
new character, and wandered through the agri- 
cultural counties on the south coast, in search of 
emp'oyment. That having succeeded in getting 
work ut the Uplands at a time when Farmer 
Mathews was short of hands for the busy sea- 
son, and having coutrived to ingratiate himself 
with his new master by an appearance of zeal 
and devotion to his service, he had made up his 
mind to remain there, trusting to his genius to 
enable him to make good his footing there, and 
to turn his situation to his own profit. That the 
frequent visits of the tax-gatherer had for a long 
time excited his cupidity, but that the fear of 
discovery had compelled him to forego the prize 
until Richard Mathews's determination to go to 
sea coming in opportunely to the aid of his de- 
signa, he had eucouraged the boy in his project 
of running away, got at the money by means of 
false keys, in the use of which his apprentice- 
ship to the housebreakers had rendered him a 
proficient, and having contrived to fix the stigma 
of the robbery upon his master’s son, had placed 
the money in a bank (in some seaport town, he 
believed,) having previously destroyed the pock- 
et-buok. That he himself—‘ Dandy Joe,” Da- 
niel Banes, &c.,—had meantime tried his hand 
at many things, and, among other attempte at 
earning a livelihood, had joined the crew of the 
“ Sally Mason”—a small craft that plied con- 
stantly between the opposite shores of the Chan- 
nel and the North Sea, and kept up a contra- 
band traffic in brandy, silks, lace and tobacco— 
maintaining an occasional correspondence with 
Jack Hill, and lending him a hand in any little 
emergency in which his help was needed by that 
worthy, and that thus, among other services, he 
had introduced him to one William Galloway— 
or “ Bouncing Bill,” as he was familiarly desig- 
nated by those who shared the honor of his 





} more intimate acquaintance—who also belonged | 


“ No, Beasy,” returns ber brother, his hand- 
some face glowing with affectionate pride as he 
claspe ber im his arms, and kisses her fir, 
smooth brow, “not unless you all determine to | of which they had not thought fit te enlighten 
punish me for the mischief ] have done by send- 


————= 
, to the erew of the “Sally Mason,” and whé had 
j Cnenaed, “for & consideration,” and through 
some process with regard to the precise natere 


_ him—to secure the absence of the farmer’s sem. 

That, by some chance, he had been absent from 
| the rendezvous at which the affray with the coas® 
| guard had taken place, and which bad resulte@ 

in the breaking up of the gang, and the captare 
| of * Bouncing Bill,” and several of his friends, 
_ Who had subsequently been compelled to “leave 

their country for thrir country’s good ;" and that 
lhe had then lost sight of the young maw, of 

whom he had heard nothing farther until a abor® 
time previous to the visit of the detective, whee 
| Jack Hill had reqnited hie assistance in putting 
| into execution the trick of the letter, whieh 
| trick had been concocted between them, he ha- 
| Ving written it under Jack Hill's dictation, ana 
being furnished by him with the Bible and hand- 
| kerehief which were to sttest its authenticity. 
| He stated, moreover, that Jack had appeared 
| greatly elated at this, their last interview, and 
| had told him that there was now no fear of the 
young man’s return, for that he was as good as 
dead, though not throngh any deed of hie—and 
that before long he should marry the old man’s 
daughter, and get everything into his own hands; 
whereupon, he, “ Dandy Joe,” had expressed an 
humble hope that Jack Hill would not forget am 
old friend in his prosperity, and that individua,) 
had magnanimously promised to give him a free 
passage to Australia, and twenty peunds to be- 
gin the world with, when theee grand prospecta 
should be realized. And, lastly, he protested 
that he knew nothing of Jack Hill's flight or 
present whereabouts; and thought it very hard 
that he should be hauled up for matters in whieh 
he had played only a subordinate part, espeed- 
ally now that he was doing hie best te earn as 
honest living on board the coal-barge “ Mary 
Ann.” 

Though the validity of thie last plea might be 
fairly considered as open to question, yet, as ne- 
thing definite could be proved against the 
* Dandy” beyond his having acted ae a confede- 
rate in the affair of the letter, and as he evident- 
ly knew nothing of Jack Hill's retreat—for 
threats and bribes had alike fuiled to get any- 
thing out of him on that point—he was at length 
dismissed, after repeated examinations, in whieh 
Squire Southwood took an active part, with am 
urgent warning to take heed of his ways if he 
wished to keep out of trouble for the fature. 

The *“ Dandy's” belief that Jack Hill had 
lodged the stolen money in a bank in some sea- 
pert town, having led to inquiries among the 
banks of the principal ports on the conat, it has 
been ascertained that a person calling himself 
James Hillgrove, but whose description tallies 
perfectly with that of Jack Hill, had placed, at 
different times during the last seven years, in 
one of the Liverpool banks, various sume of 
money, amounting in all to about eleven hundred 
pounds; and that the whole of this money was 
withdrawn by that person on the day following 
that of Richard's return; and as the steamship 
“Asia” left that port the same day, at noon, for 
the United States, it ie thought that Jack Hill, 
having secured his booty, must have gone out ia 
her to that country. 

Minute inquiries have been made on board the 
* Ania,” and a large reward has been offered for 
Jack Hill’s apprehension in America; but these 
efforts have hitherto remained without snecesa, 
and it is probable that he has succeeded in ela- 
ding pursuit, and in conferring the inestimable 
benefit of his acquisitions, peculiar genius, and 
varied experience, upon the inhabitants of the 
New World, 

But though the revelations of the confederate 
have failed to secure the apprehension of the 
principal criminal, they have served to confirm 
the dying confessions of Galloway, and have effeo- 
tually refuted the calumnies of which Richard 
Mathews had been so long the unconscious vie- 
tim. 

Squire Southwood—who recalls with regres 
the endorsement which his authority, based on 
the report of his friend, Captain Melrose, had 
given to the suspicions current against the 
young man—has not only devoted himself with 
the utmost energy, as we have seen, to the 
search for Jack Hill and his accomplice, bat 
has taken every opportunity of vindicating 
the character and conduct of his protégé among 
all to whom his influence extends. The kind- 
hearted Curate, too, whose good offices had 
been so often exerted on behalf of his former 
favorite, even while supposing him te have com-- 
mitted the crime attributed to him, has not beem 
backward, it will be readily believed, in lending 
his influence to the task of shifting the odium of 
past offences on to the right shoulders; and as 
the young man’s innocence is recognized, not 
only by hearty Farmer Pearson, bat by the stern 
old father himself—who would have been, the 
villagers think, (and truly) the last to justify hie 
son unfairly at the expense of another—our 
friend Richard has the happiness of again holding 
up his head, cleared from all shadow of distrust, 
ainong the friends and acquaintance of his boy~ 
hood. 

But while 80 happy a revolation has beem 
taking place in the sentiments of West Newing- 
ton towards him, Richard himself has not beem 
idle. 

In the first place, he has assisted his father im 
makiug a thorough examination into the state of 
the farm, and of the accounts, which, for the last 
few years, have been left pretty much in Jacks 
Hill's hands. From the latter it is evident that 
that personage has carried on a long and caa- 
tiously-executed series of peculations whieh 
would fully account for the sum of money sup- 
posed to have been lodged by him in the Liverpood 
Bank, and for the correspouding decline in Farmer 
Mathews's pecuniary resourcee ; while the symp- 
tome of neglect, of which we have already spoken, 
have led to the adoption of variots plans for 
amending the culture of the Uplands, and increa- 
sing its value, which, as Richard has brought 
home several thousand pounds, and has devoted 
a portion of the same to the improvement of the 
patrimonial homestead, will doubtless be carried 
into execution. 


Meantime to Farmer Pearson's sorrow, the 
Three Meadows are no longer forsale. They 
have been purchased “just as he always knows 
ed they would be,” by some fortunate possessor 
of a larger store of ready money than our worthy 
friend can at present dispose of; and thus the 
long-desired opportunity of adding these culti- 
vated lands to the Haugh has been lost, perhaps 
forever. 

To his additional vexation, Farmer Pearson 
cannot even ascertain who is their purchaser, 
though the land-agent, who has managed the sale, 
is understood to have let fall something about 
their having been bought by “a party in Lea- 
don.” 
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This has been a sad blow to Farmer Pearson, 
theagh he tries to console himself with the idea 
@hat—inasmuch as the lest Meadows can never, 
from their position, be so valuable to any one 
elec 24 they would be to the owner of the Haugh, 
part and parcel of which he devoutly believes 
@hat they were originally intended to be—their 
mew owner may, perhaps, at some future time, 
be tempted to part with them: and although, as 
be regretfully remarks, “a bird in the hand is 
worth two—aye, an’ a power 0° feos '—in the 
bash,” he will go on saving up the purchase- 
money destined to their prospective acquisition, 
with as much resolution and patience as before. 

As for Harry, he is too thoroughly happy in 
his affection for Bessy, and too well satisfied 
with “the dear old Hangh,” as it is, to share the 
intensity of his father's feeling on the subject. 
Yet he, too, exceedingly regrets thie disappoint- 
meat: partly because he would have been glad 
te see the Meadows added to the Haugh, in due 
course of time, and when the profits of the lat- 
ter had sufficed for their purchase, but still more 
‘because, like a dutiful son, be would have re- 
jeiced to see his father’s darling wish thus re- 
alized. Moreover—though Harry knows the 
genuine kindness of hie father’s heart, and has 
we fear that there will be any lack of loving wel- 
come in his reception of Bessy—he fears lest he 
meay yet unconsciously harbor a lingering wish 
Ghat his son, by the choice of a richer wife, had 
enabled him to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of buying the Meadows; and Harry can- 

wet bear to think that one so dear to him as 
Bessy may perhaps be associated with even the 
shadow of a regret in his father’s mind. 

Ne further explanation h2s taken place be- 
ween the two fathers on the subject of the new 
will, whose tenor Farmer Mathews commutica- 
ted to his old friend on the day when we first 
teak the liberty of introducing ourselves into the 
sitting-room at the Haugh. 

Farmer Pearson, however, takes it for grant- 
ed that hia neighbor—fully reconciled to his son 
—will again require the services of the attorney 
at L——, and that the Uplands will, as a mat- 
ter of course, descend to Richard instead of to 
bis sister. And Farmer Pearson would not, for 
@ moment, wish it to be otherwise; nor—it is 
bet fair to observe—does he any longer regret 
his son's choice. 

“To be sure he would ha’ been glad to be able 
te buy the Meadows; an’ it is vexin’ to ha’ let 
the chance slip through his fingers; but then 
Beasy is such a dear, good girl, if not a rich one, 
an’ will make such an excellent wife for Harry, 
an’ as nice a darter for him an’ the dame as 
could be found in the county. An’ Harry—dis- 
ebedient young dog '!—do so doat upon her, that 
mayhap, arter all, things be best as they be.” 

Te this effect has Farmer Pearson delivered 
himself, in a conjugal téte-a-téte with his better 
half, within the shadow of certain elaborate 
patchwork curtains most carefully preserved by 
her ever since she completed them in her younger 
days at the village-school; and the kindly dame— 
having soothed him by expressing fully as much 
a#ympathy ae she really feels with his disappoint- 
waent at the loss of the Meadows—cenergetically 
applauds the conclusion of his discourse. 

Se the old habits of familiar intercourse have 
aprung up again between the inmates of the Up- 
Wands aud the Haugh; and the young people pase 
@ geed part of every day together, rambling 
throngh the meadows, visiting the ruined castle 
among the hills, roaming over the wide, breezy 
eommon, or wandering along the beach, which is 
but a few miles from the village, and consequent- 
Sy quite within the reach of such stout walkers 
as they are. 

The seniors occasionally join the juniors in 
their walks, but more often welcome the united 
forces of both families to tea or eupper in one or 
other of the respective households. But whe- 
ther luxuriating in the open air, among the yel- 
jowiug tints and mellow sunlight of the early 
autumn, or gathering in friendly gossip round 
the fire in the rapidly-lengthening evenings, 
Richard's lively deseriptions of his travels and 
adventures furnish inexhaustible amusement to 
bis listeners. Nor is it altogether irrelevant to 
the course of our story to remark that the curly- 
Beaded Dorothy Pearson—whose merry face and 
faughing eyes are the very light of her father’s 
existence, and seem also to possess a peculiar 
fascination for her old playmate—is far from 
being the least interested in his recitals. 

Things are in this satisfactory state between 
the two families, when Farmer Mathews again 
drops in at the Haugh, to have another confiden- 
tinl chat with his old friend about the “ young 
folk." 

The kitchen is as reaplendently clean, shiny, 
and cosy, as when we first introduced ourselves 
within its precincts. The autumn sunshine lies 
goldenly upon the garden outside, where dahlias, 
hydrangeas, Michaelmas-daisies, and chrysanthe- 
ampume, have succeeded to the gayer blossoms of 
preceding months; but an abundance of roses, a 
few ate carnations and straggling sprays of 
mignonette—bent to the earth under their weight 
of avod-pods—atill perfume the air with a lin- 
qering reminiscence of summer odors. 

The farmer and his dame are seated—as is 
their wont of au afternoon—he in his great 
wicker chair beside the fire, she at her little ta- 
ble with her basket of work; both looking just 
aa they did when we first saw them. 

But Farmer Mathews seems to have grown 
fully twenty years younger since the day when 
be sat in that same place and chair, and spoke 
im the bitterness of his soul, of the lost son— 
@eubly lost, as he then believed him to be—whom 
hee never thought, nor wished to behold again. | 

Having deposited his hat between his feet as | 
msual,“Weill, neighbor,” begins Farmer Mathews, 
im a veice so cheery and so unlike the stern, sub- 
decd tones of former times, that the dame in | 
weluntarily looks up at him, with one of her 
blythe smiles, between the long rows of darning 
@he is inserting into the heel of a stocking, 
“three months ago we agreed to let our young 
"ane take their own way; an’ if so be as you | 
think as I do, there'll be no need o' puttin’ off 
the weddin’ much longer. But as we'd settled 
it that my Bessy were to ha’ the Uplands—which 
were a’ right an’ fair then, but which now, ye'll 
agree wi’ me neighbor, would be a great wrong to 
Dick—why, | thought t'were best to step over 
bere fer another word wi’ you about the matter, 
*apecially as your Harry's quite o° the same 
mind as my Bessy about it, an’ would not hearken 
te takin’ the old place from Dick. even if I was 
willin’ to give it to ‘em, which I’m uot, an’ 
which, I think, neighbor, you yourself would not | 
‘wish me to do.” 

“Ne, I wouldn't wish it, neighbor,” returns | 
Farmer Pearson, knocking the ashes out of bis | 
pipe, eed leisurely re-filling it, ‘an’ I don’t blame 
ye for the change. The Uplands should be your 
Dick's, ae the Haugh Ul be my Harry's; I've 
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naught to say agen that. An’ now the Three 
Meadows ia gone,” he adds, with a sigh, “ why, 
a trifle eo’ money more or less is no object. 
Your Bessy's a good girl, an’ I'm well content as 
itis. I say nothin’ o' Harry, for ye know his 
mind about her; an'as for my dame, I'm blest 
if I don't think she loves her a’ready a'most as 
well as our Dolly.” 

“Ye never spoke a truer word than that, fa- 
ther!” chimes in the pleasant voice of Dame 
Pearson. 

“] b'lieve ye, both,” rejoins Farmer Mathews, 
‘an’ when I say that my girl ‘ll not want for a 
trifle when the weddin’ day comes—though may- 
hap I cannot gie’ her quite as much as I'd ha’ 
liked her to take wi’ her into her new home—it's 
wi’ ne thought that her welcome ‘ud a been a 
colder one wi'out it; but jest acause it’s pleasant 
to me to ha’ anythin’ to gie’ her, arter a’ the old 
troubles an’ losses. But this is nota’ I came for 
to say. I think you must ha’ seen,” he con- 
tinues, with a smile, “as how my Dick sets 
about as much store by your Dolly, neighbor, as 
your Harry do by my Bessy; an’ I hope there's 
no reason why we may not ha’ her to live wi’ us 
at the Uplands, when you ha’ my Besey wi’ you 
ower here. In short, John, Dick ha’ set his 
heart upon Dolly, an’ as they two ha’ come to a 
purty good understandin’ a’ready, I don't see as 
we can do better than e’en let ‘em take their 
own way as the others ha’ dove afore ‘em.” 

While Farmer Mathews expresses himself to 
this effect, Farmer Pearson—who is not gifted 
with any great perspicacity in these matters, and 
has consequently been quite in the dark where 
other people have been seeing very clearly—first 
abruptly stops smoking, then slowly draws the 
pipe from his mouth, with a look of the most 
utter amazement, and at length—as the idea 
fairly presents itself to him—jumps up from his 
chair with a loud laugh, and, dropping his pipe, 
seizes his old friend by the shoulders, exclaim- 
ing, ‘“‘ Your Bessy here, an’ my Dolly at the Up- 
lands, an’ never to leave her old father at a’! If 
this don’t beat natur’ my name's not John Pear- 
son! Bring out the gooseberry, dame! bring 
out the gooseberry! Why, wife,”’ he continues, 
suddenly turning upon his better half, who is 
laughing heartily at his astonishment, ‘“ why, 
you don’t mean to say as you knowed what were 
a-goin’ on, an’ ne’er told me a word about it ?”’ 

“ An’ pray why should I tell you, John, when 
you'd eyes in your head as well as me? An’ if 
you couldn’t see what were a’goin’ on under 
your nose—” 

“Egad! say,no more, wife!” cries the hus- 
band, interrupting her, ‘where be my little 
witch, my little curly-pate? 1'll go off this very 
minute, an’ know what she means by playing her 
old father sich tricks as this !” 

“You'll not have to go far to look for her, 
father !"’ cries a joyous voice from the garden, as 
the door is suddenly opened, and Harry makes 
his appearance at the head of the quartette, with 
Bessy on his arm, and Richard's tall figure just 
coming into view behind, though apparently pre- 
vented by the action of some opposing force, 
from following Harry into the room. 

“ Here she is!” cries Harry, pitilessly point- 
ing over his shoulder at poor little Dolly, who, 
in a terrible state of blushes, is endeavoring to 
run away, but is nevertheless gently drawn into 
the doorway by her attendent cavalier. 

One astride takes Farmer Pearson to the door, 
where he catches his daughter by the waist with 
one hand, and gives her a sly little pinch of the 
ear with the other, with a couple of his boune- 
ing kisses to keep it company; shakes hands 
with Richard, and then with his father, kisses 
Bessy, kisses the dame, then kisses his daughter 
over again, and bestows a hearty thump on 
Harry’s back, by way of winding up this em- 
phatic expression of his satisfaction, amidst the 
laughter of the young men, in which Farmer 
Mathews and the dame are fain to join, not with- 
out a little help from the two girls, whose bash- 
fulness is not quite proof against the general 
hilarity. 

This burst of excitement over, the tiny glasses 
and renowned “ gooseberry” are produced from 
their receptacle, and duly honored by all pre- 
sent; when it turns out that the young people 
have been walking together, as usual, and the 
two youths—being aware of the nature of the 
errand which has brought Farmer Mathews to 
the Haugh, had mischievously determined upon 
making an inroad upon the council, accompanied 
by their unsuspecting companions. But Farmer 
Mathews declares that he has not yet said half 
of what he has to say, and insists upon the in- 
truders’ going off again, while he finishes his 
confubulation with Farmer Pearson. 

‘Don't talk to me about givin’ anythin’ to 
your Bessy!” cries the latter, when the young 
people are again fairly out of the way; “ain't 
my Dolly to be missus of the Uplands, an’ ain't 
that enow for me, wi'out countin’ the load as ie 
off my mind wi’ the thought o’ her goin’ off some 
day toa new home, an' so a8 good as lost to 
me’ Tush, man, ne'er you say another word 
about money!” 

“Well, you see, neighbor, I've a'ways ma- 
naged to keep a trifle for Besay's weddin'-day, 
come when it should, an’ that she muet have— 
Uplands or no Uplands—an’ there's naught to 
be said about it. Besides, Dick ‘ud not be 
pleased to think o’ his sister goin’ empty-handed 
into another home, no more than me,” returned 
Farmer Mathews, with a sly smile. 


” 


“Very well,” replies Farmer Pearson, “ if 
that’s the case, I've nothin’ more to say, neither, 
ouly this :—I've a thousand pounds laid up in the 
bauk for my Dolly, an’ that "ll be her weddin’- 
portion. I a’ways thought as I'd a-laid it up for 
a rainy day; but, egad! it "ll be a sunny ‘un ar- 
ter a’, neighbor! An’ as the young folk seem to 
know their own minds pretty well, why, in God's 
name, let’s e’en ha’ the weddin’ wi'out more ado, 
an’ ha’ done wi’ it!” 

CHAPTER Y. 

The result of the conference recorded in the 
last chapter, having been duly communicated to 
those whom it most concerns, it was decided, 
after a good many objections on Dolly's part to 
so hasty a proceeding, that the double wedding 
should take place without farther delay ; Harry 
arguing that although the consent of their fathers 
had been obtained so short a time ago, his en- 
gagement with Bessy ought to be reckoned as 
dating from some immemorial time in their child- 
hood, and Richard—backed by Bessy, who has 
set her heart upon her friend's being married at 
the same time with herself—pleading so per- 
suasively the long intimacy of ether days, that 
poor little Dolly's scruples are at length over- 
ruled. 

Miss Bembury, the milliner, has consequently 
been thrown inte a state of most unwonted ex- 





citement and importance, by being called upon 
to prepare—at the shortest possible notice, and 
under certain stringent directions from the 
Widow Tollman, that have sadly cramped the 
flight of her genius in regard to style and trim- 
minge—the wedding-finery of the two brides, 
and of the two young ladies—daughtere of neigh- 


boring farmers—who are to enact the scarcely | 


leas conspicuous parts of bridesmaids; to say 
nothing of various additions to the sober toi- 
lets of Dame Pearson and the Widow, des- 


tined to impart additional lustre to the happy oc- | 


easion. 

In view of the approaching events, Richard 
has taken Harry under his wing, and the two 
young men have laid under requisition the skill 
of the principal tailor in L ; to the great 
indignation of Messrs. Rouse & Golding, who 
have recently added a flaming “Clothing De- 
partment” to the ether full-blown temptations 
of their establishments, and who naturally con- 
sider themselves aggrieved by the slight thue put 
upon themselves and their wares. As, however, 
the two groomsmen—Weet Newingtonians, of 
most unsophisticated experience and taste—have 


ordered their habiliments for the grand cere- | 


This vehicle will convey the young people to 
iL 
' Londen, whose wonders they are now to behold 
' for the firat time, for not even the travelled 
| Richard haa yet visited the mocern Babe!. 
The appearance of the carry-all is the signa! 
for the breaking up of the party: and Farmer 
Pearson, passing one of hia great hands tenderly 


with the other from his capacions waistcoat, a 


, Where they will take the train for 


| 


' 
| . . . ff 
over his daughter's curly head, now draws forth 

! 
' 


bran-new pocket-beok containing ten bank notes | 


of a hundred pounds each, which he bestows 
| upon her with his blessing, and a pair of kisses 


’ . . — } 
even heartier and more noisy than his usual sa- 


lutea; while Farmer Mathews, his face beam ny 


= ‘ . oy: : 
with a emile that haa quite banished its old | 
stern and care-worn look, bestows his fatheriy | 


benediction in like manner upon his daughter, 
and places a roll of parchment in her hand 


j 


Bessy's gentle face turns pale on the instant, | 


for there darta through her mind a vague but | 


' painful apprehension of its having something to 


do with the dreaded will that was to dixpossess 


her brother of hia birthright. 


Sut what Is her 


' . *) ’ 
‘amazement and delight, as she hastily unrolls | 


; the document, to see that it is the title~leed of the 


mony from the “ Clothing Department” in ques- | Three Meadows, and confers the ownership of | 


tion, and as, moreover, Farmer Pearson and 
Farmer Mathews have both been measured there 


for a full suit of the very finest blue broadcloth, 
with waistcoats of Canary-colored kerseymere, | 


the whole te be set off with a liberal allowance 
of the brightest of bright, brass-buttous, Messrs. | 


Rouse & Golding have smoothed their ruffled | Harry's hands, she throws ler arms first round 


by the young bridegrooms for their future wives. 
The young men have tried hard to keep their 


respective doings a secret, with a view to the | 


pleasure of giving them a “ surprise” at the pro- 
per moment; but as Bessy assists Aunt Mary 
and Richard with might and main in the plea- 
sant work of preparing for Dolly's reception, 
while that young person is equally busy in help- 
ing Dame Pearson aud Harry make ready for 
Bessy, it is to be feared that there will be no 
great “surprise” for either of them, after all. 

The important morning at length arrives, 
ushering in a warm, bright October day. Over 
the landscape, rich with the variegated hues of 
the declining year, lies a soft mellow haze, that 
gilds alike the broad expanse of sea in the dis- 
tance, the ruined tower amoug the hills, the 
white walls of the cottages, the autumn- 
flowers in their gardens, and the spire of the old 
church looking out from amidst the company of 
venerable elms that stand around it. 

A slight wind just stirs the tops of the trees 
in which the rooks are cawing a8 incessantly as 
ever, and the village-chimes peal out merrily on 
the fresh morning air. 

The two bridal parties, in all the glory of 
white muslin and orange-blossome, blue cloth 
and brass buttons, had met in the church. John 
Douglass, who arrived at the Uplands last even- 
ing, for the purpose of being present at Rich- 
ard's wedding, and who has presented the two 
brides with the pretty brooches, set with pearls, 
which, to the great admiration of the brides- 
maids, they wear in their white dresses, is here 
alao, The Squire aud his sisters, with Captain 
Melrose, who is again visiting at the Park, are 
in their family pew; the remaining Misses Dale 
are in theire; aud as all West Newington has 
gathered to witness the ceremony, the quaint 
little church is quite full of frieudly faces. 

The brief rite is soon over, and is followed by 
avast deal of shaking of hands, and of hearty 
congratulations froin the Curate, the Squire, and 
the ladies ; Captain Melrose felicitating Richard 
very cordially on his return. Then come greet- 
ings and good wishes from all the rest of the 
parish ; and at last the bridal party, with Parson 
Dale and the young ladies, and a few of the 
neighbors who have been invited to the wed- 
ding breakfast, adjourn to the Uplands. 

This banquet, which is laid out ou a long ta- 
ble in Aunt Mary’a pleasant parlor, ia unani- 
moualy declared to be a triumph; and its splen- 
dors—to which the united skill and resourees of 
both homesteads have coutributed their utmost 
—have been atill farther enhanced by an enor- 
mous Venison pasty sent by the Squire, and a 
magnificent cake presented by his sisters. The 
latter, whose snowy summit is surmounted by a 
Temple of Hymen, in which, amidst a host of 
frosted fruits, flowers and Cupids, stand two 
pairs of lovers in the unalloyed sweetness of an 
existence all of sugar, is considered to be the 
most brilliant success ever yet achieved by Mre. 
Comfit, the housekeeper at the Park. 


ita’ mean? An’ how come ye to get hold o’ the 
| land ? 


the same upon “Henry and Elizabeth Pearson 
and their heirs forever!” 

This unlooked-for realization of the one great 

desire of Besay's unselfish heart—after the long- 


deferred hope of her brother's return—is at first 


almost toe much for ber. VPlacing the deed in 


plumes, and are gradually regaining something of 
their usual equanimity. 

Both at the Uplands and the Haugh many 
preparations are in progress. Rooms are being 
papered, and fitted up with new furniture, and 
various little articles of comfort and adornment, 


her father’s neck, and then round her brother's, 


tude, to tell them how much she thanks them for 
the gift. But she need not try to tell them that, 
they know it already, and are just as happy 
about the matter as she is. 


and tries in vain, amidst tears of jey and grati- | at the Manchester (En 
led Mr. J 





Harry's exclamation of surprise aud pleasure 
—as he casts his eyes over the deed—brings his 
father to his side in an instant. 

“Why, what's a’ this?” cries Farmer Pear- 
son, taking the deed out of Harry's hands, and 
scarcely believing his senses as he catches a 
glimpse of its purport. “‘Egad! if this don't 
beat natur’! Why, neighbor!” he continues, 
turning abruptly upou his old friend, * what do 





I can't understand it, anyway !” 
* Why, ye must know,” replies Farmer Ma- 
thewa, still smiling, 
perplexity, “that when I'd made the new will, 
as ye wot of, Bessy couldn’t abide the thought 
o’ takin’ the Uplands ; for she still looked to see 
So 
her an’ Harry makes up their minds, a’ to their- 


and greatly enjoying his 


Dick back agin, spite o' a’ said an’ done. 


selves, an’ settles it atween ‘em as how, if so be 
Dick should ever come back, an’ clear up bis 
good name, or even if so be as he come back 
minded to mend his ways—as we thought so 
bad! he adds, with a touch of self-reproach at 
the remembrance of the unmerited blame his 
son had borne so long, “he should still ha’ the 
Uplands; an’ Harry ‘ud ne’er gainsay it. In- 
deed, I b'lieve 't were your Harry as first pro- 
mised her this o° his own free-will, when he find 
how set she were in her notion about Dick's 
comin’ back. So, when Bessy tells Dick o’ this, 
an’ how noble your Harry behaved, a-promisin’ 
her never to stan’ in his light, why, as Dick ha’ 
brought back a little cash o’ his own, he wouldn't 
hear to such a thing as not comin’ down wi’ 
summit handsome for Bessy. An’ 
Dick puts our heads together, an’ buys the Mea- 
dows straight off, for fear anybody else should 
step in afore us. So, now ye know the whole 
hist’ry o’ the business, neighbor; and long may 
the Meadows go down wi’ your old place to chil- 
dern an’ to childern’s childern !” 

“Amen!” cries Farmer Pearson, with an ex- 
ultation that—stout though he be—threatens al- 
most to lift him off his feet. ‘“ Amen, old friend! 
to your childern an’ to mine!” he continues, 
shaking Farmer Mathews violently by the hand 
“Well, [don’t say what thoughts I may once 
ha’ had about the land;—I may ha’ been right, 
I may ha’ been wrong ;—but that be neither here 
nor there. But this I do say, an’ truly—an’ | 
know a’ here present ‘ull b‘leeve me when I say 
it, that I were aa glad an’ as proud to see your 
Beasy my Harry's wife, five minutes ago, when 
I thought she'd brought him little more thau her 
own sweet face, an’ her good heart as we a’ 
loves so dearly, as though she'd ha’ been the 
richest girl from here to John O’Groat’s! But 
I'm not ashamed to say now—an’ I've no call to 
be!—that the day as sees my Dolly at the Up- 
lands, an’ your Bessy at the Haugh, an’ the 
Three Meadows joined on to the old place for- 
ever, as they was a’ways meant to be, is the 
proudest an’ happiest day o’ my life, an’ ‘ull be 
the same if I should live fora thousand years to 
come !”” 


80 me an’ 





The two brides are rather silent, and a little 
disposed to be sad at the thought of leaving their 
old familiar homee ; but the change of scene will 
be so alight, and they will still be so near to pa- | 
rents, home and each other, that it hardly seems 
as though the exchange can be ao very serious a | 
matter, after all. And Farmer Mathews is so | 
proud and eo happy as he looks upon the hand- 
soine, open face of hie long-lost son—Farmer | 
Pearson is 80 Joyous at the thought that his dar- | 
ling is not to be taken out of the reach of his 
daily vision—the Dame aud Aunt Mary are 0 | 
radiant with satisfaction at the happiness around 
them, and at the certainty of keeping their chil- 
dren near them—the young men are so quietly | 
and thoroughly happy—the bridesmaids and 
their attendant swains, in the excitement of the 
occasion and the diguity of their office, and John | 
Douglass, as an old friend, and one, too, who | 
has been so intimately associated in the darkest 
passage of their past history, are in such capital | 
spirits—and the company iv general find delight | 
so happily blended with the duty of doing jue- | 
tice to the good things before them—that the | 
breakfast pasees off with the greatest possible 
gaiety and eclat. 

But even wedding-breakfasts must come to an 
end. The last toast haa been drunk, the last speech 


delivered; and the carry-all, which is to take | 
our young friends through the first stage of their | 


wedding tour, drives up to the garden-gate, 
whither all the servants on the place, buunti- 
fully supplied with white shoulder-kuote, have 


adjourued from the kitchen, where they have 


been drinking copious libations to the health 


of the young couples and their own, in Farmer 


Mathews's best cider, and are now drawn up in 
a body to witness the departure. 

The heads of the horses are also adorned 
with gigantic favors of white satin ribbon, as is 
the hat of the ploughboy—dressed in his Sunday 
suit, and his face a-glow and shiny with the 
scrubbing he has bestowed upon it—who, being 
the best driver on the farm, hae been promoted 


to the honor of holding the reine for the nonce. ! 


| They svon reappear, however, duly equipped 


possibly allowing their thoughts to wander even 


“And of mine!” “And of mine!” exelaim 
a chorus of voices, while the two brides disap- 
pear, accompanied by Dame Pearson, Aunt 
Mary, and the two bridesmaide 


in their travelling habiliments, and ready to 
begin their journey; and as Farmer Pearson in- 
aixte upon it that ‘as go they must, they shall 
go at once, wi’ no leave-takin’, no whimperin’, 
no fuer, an’ no nonsense,” the adieus are short- 
ened to a mere “ God bless you!” and a hurried 
“good-bye ! and the bridal party are soon en- 
sconced in the white-favered carry-all, in which 
their slender luggage has already been stowed 
away. The rustic Jehu transcends himself in 
honor of the occasion, and the carry-all rumbles 
away at a rapid pace, and is soon out of sight of 
the watching friends who follow it with such 
hearty thoughts of love and good-will. 

One by one the guests now take their depar- 
ture. The groomsmen escort the bridesmaids to 
their homes, looking forward with pleasant anti- 
cipation to the festivities that will follow the re- 
turn of the wedding-party from their jaunt; and 


further into the future. 
which. being no affair of ours, we will not pause 


But this is a puint 


to ascertain; and the rest of the visitors having 
now withdrawn, we will follow their example, 
and leave the heads of the two families—now so 
happily united—to enjoy at their leisure the 
bright anticipations ot peace and prosperity to 
which they look forward with such unmingled 


satisfaction. THE END. 





te The highest degree to which a weak 
mind commonly elevates itself, is the eapacity to 
| find out the debilities of better intellects. 
te The proprietor of a forge, not remarka- 
ble fur correctness of language, but who, by 
honest industry, had realized a comfortable in- 
dependence, being called upon at a social meet- 
| ing for a toast, gave, ‘‘ Success to forgery !” 
#” Friendship is the only rose without thorns 





in this world.—M me de Scudery. 





THE EVE OF GRAY. 


Poets have 
And wized th 
Have laid th 
To celebrate each var 


prais dt 
m 
rt fancy on the ra 


ed 


. word they #0y 


x 


one sing 


SHOWMAN. 


Lately. one of the detective officers on duty 


gland 
C. Deane, the 
and said:— 

“T want to know, sir, what I am to do with 
aman and woman that are here; the man i 
one of the greatest pickpockets we have, and he 
is only just ont of jail, where he 
ving eighteen mouths.” 

Mr. Deane turned round and saw a stylishly 
dressed couple, the being 


quasit geutleman 


“made up” excellently, and wearing an eye- 


glass. They knew it was futile to attempt to 


escape from the lynx-eyed officer, and so they | 


stood quietly near him. 

The officer added— 
and there's 
thing on them; and, as they have paid their 


“They have been searched 


half-crowna, the man pleads hard to be allowed 
to see the Exhibition.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Deane, * had better 
show them round the Exhibition, and then show 
them out.” 

The officer took the hint, and forthwith became 
the most polite and attentive Ile 
pointed out the principal pictures, and other 


f rerta, 


you 


cicerone, 
objects o all of which were duly sean- 
ned by the gentleman with the eye-glass; and 
when the inspection (which was a most ludi- 
crous one to those who were in the secret) 
was in somewhat less than two hours, 
the with 
were introduced to all the officers in 
taken to the 


Gardens from 


over, 


Visitors tie unenviable reputation 
the Exhi- 
bition, and then entrance to the 
Botanical They 


went into the gardens, and, it is seareely ne- 


the transept. 


cessary to add, that they were not seen again in 
the Exhibition. 





CoxripiIng HvusBaAND ON THE StTanp.—A 
complicated case of assault and battery was up, 
A German named 
Kaufinan, who keeps a liquor store on the Third 


in the Special Sessions, 
Avenue, charged another German, famed Schila- 
genhammer, with breaking the glisa out of his 
windows, and assaulting his person. 

“ He struck me mit his feet,” said the plaintiff, 
“he break my glass mit his stick; he say he 
teach me pehave mit his stieful.” 

In proof of this assault, he called on Karl 
Schmeid, who occupied the same building, and 
who gave a full and detailed account of the 
whole tranaaction, omitting no circumstance 
which could aggravate the guilt of the acenaed. 

‘You swear positively to this?" said the de- 
fendant'’s lawyer, on croas-examination. 

“Yaw, I swear absolute.” 

‘You 


»*” 


Were an eye-witness to this occur- 
renee 
“Yaw—a 


I 


calls it—supbeaned—I Vas supbeaned as one 


witness Vas—vat now you 
witness.” 

* Yea, yes, but did you see this assault upon 
Kaufman ’ 

*T see nichts—I don't seed it.” 


“Where the 


were you at time of this as- 
sault 

* | was in the Winter Garden in the Bowery.” 

“Then you did not see the fight?” 

‘Nein; I sees noting.” 

The Court—‘ How then do you know the fuets 
which you have sworn te?” 

Witness—“I know, for meine frau tolt me, 
and she speaks every wort trut.” 

The witness was dismissed.—New York Eren- 


ing Post. 





A Rop in PickLe.—If there is any conduct 
that is supremely mean and contemptible, it is 
that of subscribers to newspapers who, after 
receiving the journal one, two, three or more 
years, without paying for ut, alink away like 
the Postmaster to 
s paper is net taken from 


sheep-atealers, and leave 
write—" Mr 
this 


Sometimes these scaly gentlemen don't run 


office. Cause, gone to parta unknown.” 
away, but with an effrontery that is clarac- 
“refuse to take the paper any 
longer. Now, if their refusal was accompanied 
with the cash for arrearages, the publisher 
would be very happy to “stop the paper.”— 
Woonsocket Patriot. 


teristic, 





te Nothing el 
sence of a familiar spirit, yet superior to our 


vates us 80 wuch as the pre- 


own. 
tw As the shadow fol 
splendor of the fairest sunlight, so will the 


lows the body in the 


wrong done to another pursue the suvul in the 
hours of prosperity 

Ce’ There is said to be a fellow who is ha- 
bitually so sleepy that his curiosity cannot be 
awakened. Such is not the case with his wife, 
however 

te There needs but one wise man in com- 
pany, and all are wise, so rapid is the conta- 


gion 


ho- | 


A DETECTIVE OFFICER TURNED 


Exhibition, aceost- | t 


general commissioner, | 
' 


s i 


has been ser- 


| 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


BREADS TUFF S—The receipts of Flour have ma- 
terially Increased during the past week, and with an 
wcummuating stock, a iimited demand both for export 
rod the supply of the home trade, and discoura- 
fying Quotations from abroad, the market has been 
tat. and prices, ifonything, have favored buyers. The 

<sies for shipment comprise about 5000 bbi« at 65,25 « 

S3l4 for standard and yoo brands, and 85.50."°5.75 
| for Penna and Ohio extra, including 600 bhis, a fancy 
| brand, at $6.75, and 600 half do on terms kept secret 
There 1s been a steady irquiry for the supply of the 
Teta lers amd bakers, within the range of these quota- 

ms Rive Flour bas been aull and offered at @4 


rit tug bauvers Con Mesl hax met a very 


= 


} Limmitest juiry, and 250 bbls Perna sold at $3,15 


> bbl 
GRAIN 


’ b 


There has been a fair amount of W beat 
: tthe demand for it has been quite mode- 
it~ and prices have fatlen «ff a3c @ bush. Sales of 
*“) bush Southern and Penna, ranging from 81,102e 
i prime red, and 81 2021,35 for 

of toe latter description, at $1,3001,35 
in good request, and has been taken on 
Corn has met an active inquiry at the 
noted at the lose of last week, and about 
1 have been sold at “ec for old, and BeG2c 
ding todryness A lot of new white sold 

rt Surure, and 1000 bush old do from the cars 
ts have also been in good de mand and 
vdvanced le # bush; sales of I> 000% bush 
ud Pepra at Mate, closing at the latter 
A lot +f Barley sold at Sjas7e, and 1500 

Malt et 21,10 @ bush 

Ns——The market has been extremely 
ks t tbeut exhausted. Sales of 2) 
rt S19e00.50 & barrel, and Prime at 

ked Meas Beef is held at @isalo 
these rates are only in a small 
There is little or no Western here, 
 Baeon—There has been very 
but a trifing amount efferiag. Smell 
t llalde for plain and fancy canvas; 
nominally d at We and Shoulders at Lie 
lavs) There n Salted Meat 
eexpecte] until ist of Decem 
come forward 
and 300 kegs at lic & 
svery dull. Sales of 900 keys Solid 
rand Obte at 2c. and Roll at Ia 


Vrices of Butter and Cheese as last 


for inf 
hiett 


Pp + have 
Deiaware 


PROVISIO 

yiiet. the st wing 
st Pork 

rs? City pre 

Ss = aft 


r,afores 


is Mer Ceree 
after the 
silall, but s pplies 


fe) bbls at Ib 


+ been a goed inquiry for Quer it. 


r silesof 70 hhds Neo 1 at &e ~ 
snow but little st <k here to ope rate in 
In Tanners’ Bark nothing doing 
BEESW \X—Continues to come in slowly; 12300 Ibs 
soml y mw sold ~ & DB, cash 
CANDLES—There is a steady demand for Adaman- 
tine. with f ver soles of City Manufactured at 21adae, 
rnd 1H bexes Western at Isc @ 1,6 months. In 
Sperm and Tallow ne change 
COAL—The trade continues in a very unsatisfactory 
milition Phe inactivity noted for weeks past atill 
nt prices have undergone no change. The 
eipts beth by Railroad and Canal continue quite 
iodetate. ond the shipments to the Eastward are limi- 
1. No Bitumineus Coal coming forward, and it is 
not wanted 
COFFER—The market continnes very quiet, but 
prices Small sales of Rio at 9\al04 and 
Aa” bays Laguayra at 9Yy alle # DB, ontime. By 
Auction Is67 bags Rio sold at 9) @10c—averaging 
_ Ww 
COPPER 
amd Ye Ww 


q 
I 


ort? 


iues, but 


we firmer 


1 
The sales of both English Sheathing 
Metal have been limited at our former 

notations - 
COTTON—The market continues extremely quiet. 
“he stock is also very light, but about equal to ‘the 
demand, and prices are unchanged Seles of 130 
bales Upland at 134 #15 \yc @ Bb, cash for low grades F 
und fair quality . 

DRUGS AND DYES—Trade in this department 
hes been at a stand for some time past. and the only 
transactions reported this week worthy ef notice 
ire 3 HH) casks Soda Ash at 24 a3 ye @ B&B, 6 months 

FEATHERS—There jis not much inquiry, and the 
sales are only in small lots from 50 to Se Ww fb, cash 

FiIsti—The demand for Mackerel has been quite 
limited. and prices are drooping; 5@600 eee deen 
been disposed of en terms not made public. Small 
stiles from store at S12 w bbl for medium Ne I's; Sil 
for No Vs and 8949.5 for Nos. In Herring no 
change. About 2000 quintals Codfish sold on terms 
ke pt secret 

FRUIT—The late accounts from Europe are favor- 
able for Raisins, and they are held with rather more 
fitness. Sales of 5000 pags have been made at $2,35 

2,40 yw box, and half and quarter boxes at propor- 
tionate rates, and 500 fials Seedless at 4 @4Xc. 100 
boxes Lemons sold at a price not made public. Do- 
mestic Fruits isunchanged Green Apples are selling 
at $1,5093,50 # bol Dried Apples range from 6a7c 
th, according to quantity and quality Cranberries 
are la good supply and selling at 86@7,50 y bbl, asin 
quality 
UGINSENG—There has been nothing doing. The 
lust sale of Crude was at i5c @ wh, cash 

GUANO—We continue our former quotations, but * 
the operations are of the most trivial character 

HiMP—There ts little or no demand, and po sales 
have come under our notice. 

HIDE 3—Continue very dull. No sales 

HOVvS—There has been very little inquiry, and the 
sales are only In small lots at 9@l2e # & for new crop 
Lastern and Western 

INDIGO—I* held with much firmness, but there has 
been nothing dolny 

IRON—The demand for Pig Metal continues quite 
limited, avd prices are rather unsettled. Sales ef 400 
tons Now Anthracite were made, part at $24.6 months, 
and part on terms kept secret, and la a small way from 
store, at abeut 823, cash, for Nol; @22 for No 2, and 
SWfor No3 In Scoteh Pig nothing doing. A saleof 
Charcoal Wheel Iron at $30e@38. A let of Cast Iron 
Pipe was contracted for at $45, on time. Bar and 

iler [ron are but little inquired after. 

LEAD—Continues quite dull, and prices are about 
nominal 

LEATHER—Prices are steady for both Spanish Solé 
and Slaughter, but buyers purchase only to supply im- 
mediate wants 

LUMBER—There is very little demand for any 
description, and prices are about nominal. Some 
Southern Yellow Pine Sap Boards sold at 810 # 1000 


feet 
MOLASSES—The market continues extremely quiet : 
Su aw 


Ss 


* 


and the only sales reported are small lots of 
House from 27 up to We, as in quality; 65 hhds Cuba, 
by auction, at Qlatie, and 75 bbls Syrup at WaI7 Ke, 

ash 

NAVAL STORES—Supplies continue to come for? 
ward very slowly, and the stocks of all kinds are verygeg) 
much redueed. Rosin, Tar and Pitch sell only in @ 
sinall way, within the range of our quotations, There® 
has been a steady demand for Spirits Turpentine, a 

(maintained, Sales of 200 bbls Mat? 


No change in Fish Olls, and the sales apa 
in a small way, from stere. Linseed Ol sella g 
slowly at Seod0e, cash, and short thie, which oo 
ther doeline. Red Obl is more inquired after, + 
giles at O0e, cash Lard Oll fadull. and held at @1, 
cash. Nothing doing in Olive Ofl, and bat litthe, 
here 
RICK—The demand has been limited, and the sale@! 
are only in small lots at 8lad.25, cash. The stock ig 
extremely light “7S 
SALT—Prices are unchanged. Sales of 3700 rm m 
Ashton’s Fine were made on terms kept private, oe 
two cargoes of Turk’s Island at about Re “2 
SEE DS—C loverseed is in demand, but the reeel 
are tritling. and mostly by wagons. Sales in s 
lots at &5 # 64 ths. and some at @5,25. The last sale : 
Timothy and Flaxseed were a& $2,235 @ bus for the? — . 
former, and 1.40 for the latter 2 
SPICES—Are unchanged. The only transaction re 
vorted is 250 bags Pimento, ia bond, for export, atéMe . 
th, cash : 
SPIRITS—T here has been only a limited inquiry for” 
Brandy, but for the finer grades prices are firmer. 
Gin nechange. New England Rum sells tn lots at 
ix Whiskey has been In good request, and prices 
have improved. Sales of 1000 bbls at 2aWWe, and hhd 
at Plats 
SUGAR—There has been more disposition, both 
the part of the trade and refiners, to operate, 
their wants have been freely met by holders. Seales of 
1700 luldis Cuba at 6 to Se, and some Havana at7 ke @& 
ih. on time = 
TALLOW —lIs held femly, and further sales of City”? 
Rendered have been made at OY @OX, & DB, cash . 
rE AS—The demand has been limited, but we con- 
tinne our former quotations 
TOBACCO—The demand has been limited, and 
prices are lower, Sales of 75 hhds Mason county were 
made last week on private terms = 
WINES—The » shee have been unimportant. 
WOOL—There has been rather more inquiry for 
manufieturing, and prices are firmer. About 40,008 
lbs were disposed of in lots on terms kept private. 


"ft 
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te” To have intercourse with reasonable mei» 
is extremely advisable, because a coxcomb may 
learn to act prudently by imitation; some of the 
greatest blockheads can imitate. 

[#” Handsome features alone are incapable of 
expressing real beauty. 

Saip Auna’s preceptor, a kiss is a noun ; 

But tell me if proper or commen, he cried ; 


With cheeks of vermillion, and eyelids cast down 


> 
Tis both common and proper, the pupil ‘downy 
tw In Germany, kissing the head of a lad 


ee 


lia deemed a mark of respect rather than ad 


' 


° P The Cuban women have a trait of charac- | 


ter so noble that Madame Le Vert declares she 
refrain from mentioning it: “They 
never speak ill of each other, but always find 
sume palliation for the errors of their own sex.” 
This is a tacit admission that such charity is al- 
most peculiar to the fair Havanese. 

tw A Western editor expressed his delight 
at having nearly been called “ honey” by the gal 
he loves, because she saluted hum as “ Old Bees- 
wax” at their last meeting. 


cannot 


liberty 
[8 We are in possession of an infallible 


ceipt for making a lady's cheek red without®unne 


paint. For their special benefit we publish 
without charge. Here it is. Place her at a 
wash tub, with her sleeves relled up, and ages 
handfull of dirty clothes. Then let her bea ~ 
suddenly enter, aud her cheeks will be glowing? 


red in an instant. Suooks says this receipt ; 


| never been known to fail. Just try it, ladiewf 





and if it fails, let us know, that we may publish 
Snooks as unreliable authority. 

TR We have heard a good many touching — P 
expressions of filial affection, but none equal to © 
the following, which a Western man really gave. 
vent to not long since: “My father was the & 
only man I ever allowed to be sassy to me 
out licking him like thunder!” 


4] 





Sl 


vue we were created, not only as individuals, 
k 


Prin 
ee 


! 


& $8 Coyvention in that city, on Tuesday, 10th in- 


¢ weral years ago, and no United States officer 


of iting his commission. 
ge Resume Work —-The 


t 


» 


- 


~_— 


~« 


and ecayeres of the company 
James Robinson, still | of this city, says :—* We know of one party who | Solvent 


Mpppailed for Hayti. 


ma 


\ Sepoy, and sympathy with bis atrocities. It is 
f reported that the ancestor of Nena Salil emi- 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


A TeOventrcn: Wire ts a Priceierss 
TREASURE.—Such a one has Mr. Peets, proprie- 
tor of the Phenix Hotel, Lansingburg, New 
York, which was destroyed by fire the other 
day. He has learned to hie surprise, that his 
wife had effected an insurance of $1,500 on the 

with her pinmoney, unknown to Lim. 

HE Crops tN 1856.—We find the following 
interesting statistics in the Patent Office Report. 
The money value of some of the principal crops 
in the United States for the above year, is given 
as follows :— 
Indian corn, $960,000,000 
W heat, 217 500,000 
me ! and fod- 

er, 


Pasturage. 
Cotton, 
Oats, 


DEATH OF A GREAT Mitaronamr.—The 
London Times of the 2nd inst. contains a long 
biographical notice of one of the “merchant 


most extensive relations with tigs country. Mr. 
James Morrison, the eminent millionaire in ques- 


ult., aged 6%, and worth £20,000,000, a consider- 
able portion of which, it ix stated by the Times, 
is invested in the United States, and so well in- 
vested, too, that it suffers no diminution by the 
present commercial difficulties. We believe 
that it was Mr. Morrison who had a suit with 
the Dry Dock Bank in New York some years 
$50.000.000 | vee. He went to London a poor boy, and laid 
41.259.006 } the foundation of his great fortune by engaging 
35,009,000 | in the dry goods trade, in which he wae the first 
|} te introduce the principle of selling at a small 
profit to increase the amount of his sales. He 
| Total, afterwards invested largely in lands, and owned 

Tue Baxx of England has advanced its rates | large — . several E iglish wong af 
of discount to nine per cent.—a higher rate than | also 1D Scotiand. He was m my years in . ar- 
we recollect having ever been fixed by that es- | ee ae ae fe a re . 
tablishment. The ank of Hamburg had aleo | lie#h Svetem of Railway Legislation, and in I=4- 
gael Sigg og ge aone 4 | a volume was published by Longman, coutaining 

rate is 12 per cent. 1¢ | . 
Bank of France had made no Lone. and its | 
amount of gold had been augmented. On the 
other hand, the weekly return of the Bank of 
England showed a decrease in ite stock of gold 
of $3,500,000. Gold was leaving all parts of 
Europe for the United States. About $500,000 | 
was brought by the Niagara. 

A REDUCTION in the Austrian army is said to | 
be positively decided upon. It will be the largest | 

uction since 1845. Thirty generals are to be | 

pe on the retired list. It is believed that 
fty millions of florins will be saved yearly by 
the reduction. 

AMONG the pareengere in the Niagara, wae 
Senator Sumner, of Massachnueetts, who returue 
home improved in health, and will probably re- 
sume his seat in the United States Senate at the 
enusuing session. 

MARRIAGES AS AFFECTED BY THE Timrs.— 
The records of the eity registrary of Boston 
begin to show the effects of hard times in the 
decrease of applications for certificates of in- 
tentions of marriage. In the month of October 
last the deficiency as compared with the same | 
month in 1856, was between fifty and sixty; and 
during the ten months of 1%57, the decrease, us 
compared with 1856, is between one hundred and | 
two hundred. 

Go TO TAZWELL.—Tazwell, Virginia, is one 
of earth’s favored localities. The “hunger 
mobs” should emigrate to that place imme- | 
diately. The Tazwell Advocate says that corn | 
is selling at 20 cents per bushel for fattening 
hogs. A correspondent of the Richmond Dis- | 
patch writes :—* Living is cheap enough—ounly | 
think of eggs at 64 cents per dozen, chickens at 
64 cents each, bacon 10 ceuts per pound, corn 25 
cents per bushel, and wood only one dollar per 
cord, deliverable at your door. 

Grain Receipts.—The Chicago (Tl) Tri- 
bune of the 12th inst., says:—* The receipts of 
wheat in this city during the past week exceed 
one million of bushels. Since the first day of 
October $100,000 has been paid out per day fur 
the purchase of grain in this market. There has 
been shipped from Chicago, by lake, since last 
May, eight and one-half millions bushels of wheat! 
It is believed the shipments will reach ten mil- 
lions before the close of navigation. 

A SreaM CARRIAGE recently made its ap- 
—— in the streets of Manchester, near 

itteburg. It ran over the streets like a thing 
of life, turning corners and dodging ruts. The 
driver of an omnibus, seeing innovation in this 
experiment, put whip to his horses and tried to 
outrun the steam carriage, but the latter left his 
coach so far behind, that the omuibus driver was 
laughed at by the spectators. The steam car- 
riage went at the rate of nine miles an hour with 
reseure of sixty pounds. The inventor is 
* John 8. Hall, of Manchester. 

Gov. McRae, of Mississippi, has issued a 
Thanksgiving Proclamation, in which he says -— 
“Since I have been in office, I have, in each 
year, as Governor of the State, without any 
authority of law, but sustained by ancient cus- 

q tom, appointed a day of thankegiving. Thurs- 
day, the 19th 34 of this month, is the day now 
as and [ trust it will be observed.— 

” is, certainly, some super-ruling Provi- 

pdence, which has brought us into existence, 
and will ultimately accomplish the ends for 


Garden pro- 
ducts, 
Potatoes, 

160 000 000 | Sugar. 
143,000,000 | Orchard 
136.000 000 ducts, 
6> 060 000 





pro- 
25.000 000 
81 2.250.000 


ana 


was a eelfeducated man, but he POsse sme da re- 
| fined taste in literature and art, and had col- 
lected a remarkably rich library, and 
gallery of paintings He was one of the nobles 


of England who inherited 


a noble 
hor a 


neither a name 


tions to the crown or the people 





AN Extensive Farwer.—Col. Jacob 
roll. of Texas, is said to be the largest farmer in 
i the United States. He owns 
fifty thousand acres of land (nearly four hundred 
square miles 
along the Guadaloupe river. On this 
has over 600 acres in cultivation, on which he 
raises aunually about 300 bales of cotton, worth 
at the plantation from $75 to $100 per bale, and 


per bushel. He has a force of about fitty 
hands, and he works about sixty mules and 
horses, and 15 roke of oxen. Col. Carrol! has, 
on his immense ranges of pasture lands, about 
one thousand horses and mules, worth 350,000; 
worth 
S200: three 


S15.000; 





one thousand head of cattle, S700; wix 
hundred hogs, worth hundred 
Spanish mares, worth fifty jennies, 
worth $2,000; fifteen jacks, worth $9,000 ; and 
five stallions, worth $2,000. Col. Carroll’s pro- 
perty. in steck and negroes, is worth at least 
$150,000, and the value of his landed estate will 
swell the amount to over half a million of dol- 
lars. His annual income from the sale of stock 
amounts to from 85,000 to $10,000; and from 
the sale of cotton, to from $15,000 to $20,000. 
A YounG Lapy’s Ham TURNED TO SNAKES. 
—A correspondent of the New England Farmer 
says :—* Your paper has been a welcome visitor 
to our house every Saturday for the last seven 
years, except one number when you were burnt 
out. J have read with interest the different com- 
munications on hair snakes, and I should like to 
state what saw a few years ago. I was visit- 
ing a friend, ana “hen we dressed our heads, we 
wound the loose hair round our fingers and 
threw it out of the window; my friend's Bair 
was light, mine black. Near the window there 
was atub set for rain water: I went to it one 
day and found several rolls of the hair in motion, 
and trying to separate themselves; three of them 
were light, and four black. The boys in this vi- 
cinity this season have taken horses’ hairs and 
preduced the same result. Now if ‘L. W. M.’ 
of North Dana, will set water in the sun next 
July or August, and take a few spears of hair 
from some young lady's head and put them in if, 
if they don't produce motion I will do it for 
im.” 





< 
- 





ATTEMPT TO EXTORT MONEY IN ENGLAND. 
—Two persons have been lately tried in Eng- 
land for an attempt to extort money from Sir 
W. Cadogan, one of the Directors of the Subma- 
rine Telegraph between London and Paris. The 
men, who held respectable positions in the com- 
munity, went to Mr. Cadogan, and represented 
to him that they had obtained satisfactory evi- 
dence that he was using information obtained by 


the Telegraph, for the benefit of the stock ope- 
rations of himself and friends. This informa- 
tion they threatened to make public if he did 
not pay the:n a certain sum of money. Mr. C. 
refused their demands, and commenced a pro- 
secution for an attempt at extortion. The in- 
vestigation which followed showed Mr. C. to 
be not altogether free from the charge against 
him, but the accused were, nevertheless, found 
guilty of the attempted extortion, and were each 
sentenced to one year in the Penitentiary. 


but as a people. Nothing can therefore be 
lost by recognizing the obligation which we owe 
pte the Supreme Being—by it much may be 


pabtined. 
= A PRIVATE letter from a reliable source in- 
timates that General Walker, if intercepted at 
Nicaragua, will next be heard of at Hayti. 
gene United States sloop-of-war Cynne, has 
. In Paris a man may dine for two-pence. In Mag 
neighborhood of the Marché des Innocents 
re is a certain enterprising Madame Robert 
daily feeds some six thousand workmen, 
the open air, yet sheltered from the weather. 
er daily bill of fare is cabbage soup, a slice of 
(beef), a piece of bread, and a glass of 


SINGULAR EXPERIENCE WITH A NIGHT LAMP. 
—A few evenings since, a family at New Britain, 
Conr., retired to rest, leaving a night lamp burn- 
ing in the bed-room, filled, as they supposed, 
with flaid. Upon awaking in the morning, they 


thick, suffocating smoke, and the gentleman was 
horror-stricken to perceive that his wife was as 
black as his hat, while the lady nearly went into 
convulsions at the sight of the colored gentle- 
man beside her. The children were also little 
niggers, allof them, and the furniture of the 
room was turned te ebony. On examination it 
was found that they had used camphene instead 
of fluid, and that this had deposited the sooty 
black that so disfigured their complexions.— 
Springfield ( Mass. ) Repub. 


THE railroads having, in accordance with a 
tion of the Cleveland Convention, dis- 
Charged all runners, the discharged runners of 
all rebds centering at Indianapolis, Indiana, held 


t, and resolved on an attempt to break down 
conbination formed at Cleveland. For this 
, they determined to unite upon certain 
and solicit passengers «and freight 
them. The public, whose interest is really 
tef the railroads, should show the runners 
they cannot, as they boast, ‘send the 
er portion of the business over the routes 
have selected.” 

ME Late CoLoneL Duncan, U. 8. A— 
reat injustice has been done the memory ef 
je gallant officer, by our newspaper press ceu- 

his name with the expeditions of Gen 
er. Colonel Duncan, of Palo Alto memo- 
pand late of the United States Artillery, died 


GRAIN IN ILLINOIs.—A Western paper says 


Urbana, wheat is only worth, according to 
weight and quality, from forty to fifty cents a 
|} bushel, and the farmers will not market it, but 
hold it back for higher prices. The same paper 
says the corn yield of [linois is witkout a paral- 
lel for quantity—one of the exceptional crops 
which are said to come once in five years. A 
Champaign farmer says it will net command 
above twelve, fifteen or eighteen ceuts a bushel, 
and most of it will be used as feed for etock. 
It is added that not half so many acres have 
been sown to wheat this fall as were sown last 
fall, and no farmer will duplicate in 1-5" the corn 
planting of 1557. 


could embark upon such an expedition without 


following named 
» Which suspended during the panic, kave 
Yesumed werk: 
I“ Union Manufacturing Company, at Norwalk, 
annecticut; Chicopee Mills, Massachusetts ; 
Rolling and Nail Mille, at Fall River; Mas- 
sasoit Fleur Millx, at Fall River; Ameri- 
ean Print Works, at Fall River ; Eddy’s Weelen 
Mills ; The American Print Works; Lounsberry, 
Bissel & Co.'s Works; Albany Iron Works ; 
Rensselaer Iron Works; Carolina Mills, Fall 
River; Natick Mills.” 

“Mackeret Anovutr.—Late indications meneed : 
no room te doubt that the mackere! bave |“ Fehew citizens! several geutlemen have 
“struck in” upon the coast, in the vicinity of | addressed you this evening, who better 
Halifax, Neva Scotia. On Saturday, Ith in- | qualified than I am to discuss these questions—" 
stant, a large number was taken off Prospect, * That's so!" spoke out a graff voice from the 
Maine. 

A Losixe Business —A_ report of Priuce | 
Napoleon on the Great Industrial Exhibition at | down the house 
Paris, im 155, has just appeared The Soom I 
number of visitors was five million, 





Took THE STARCH OUT OF Him.—<An in- 
stance ef “taking the starch out” of an orator, 
occurred at one of the workingman’s meetings 
in this city. As the speaker presented himself 
on the platform, he laid down his hat behind 
him, then gracefully pulled off his overcoat, and 
with a Webster-like air, came forward, and com- 





leave 
are 
gallery 


It is needless to add that the response ‘* brought 
"—DLynn News 





A Heroic Drep.—We find 
papers au account of a remarkable adve nture im 
which an American took a prominent part. A 
railroad car took fire, the pPAsKeligers Were In 


one hun- 
dred and sixty-two thousand—the receipts were | 
two million, cight hundred and seventy-five thou. | 
sand francs, and the eXpourkes Were nearly three 
times ae much. The entire loss, therefore was 
over a million dollars anything wreng. An 
STue latest novelty at Astley’x (London), is | *°°'ng the danger, climbed out of the wi idow, 
uestrian drama entitled "The Nar Trai, (the doors of the railroad cara in EF land being 
Sr cc White Steed of the Prairies, founded on | *!% ays locked when in motion )and at the risk 
2 stery from the graphic pen of Captain Mayne of his life made his way along the outer edge of 
i ie full of horses and trappers and the cars, to the guard } 
The horses have been admirably | formed this deed was Neal Dow. At 
1 under the direction of Mr. Cooke, and | it is given in the Londen Times. 

e parte are well sustained by the erauyers | 
The wonderful 


account of 


A CORRESPONDENT of the North American, 
Transatlantic rider, Mr 
“eontinyes to attract the admirers of dangerous 
feats of equitation —london Paper 
"Nena Sautn, a TiprpeERARY Mayx.—An Irish | 
journal mentions a report now gaining ground, 
that “the celebrated Nena Sahid is a relative of 
the equally notorious Mr. Regan, whe, with | 
fifty Tipperary men, swore allegiance to the 


applied in Louisville, where the banks are paying 
} Spe cie, and could ouly obtain some three dollars, 
and that was obtained at the riek of his life, as 
several persons threatened to prevent him if 
he sought to draw the specie; but with 


the gold 

Tue Beans is Maine.—The Calais Advert 
tiser says, forty-one bears have been killed this 
full, in a few of the towns and plantations in that 
vicinity. One, killed by Mr. Nelson Swett, wae 
judged to weigh 600 pounds. Mr. Baker, of 
1 West t 


ted at some renote period from the town | 
t now contains his sympathizers, aud was | 
wa in India as ‘the Nenagh Sahil, or’ 1] ip- 
fary gentleman.’ ” 


| a 


2 ~ 


mw, bas killed seventeen of the varminte 


oe 6 ewe te ee 


means of his official position as a Director of 


were alarmed upon discovering the room full of 


tion, died at his seat, Basildon Park, on the wth 


a selection from his Parliamentary speeches. He | 


} DEXTER & BROTHER, Nos. 1400416 A 


A Baptist Dentist.—A dentist recently 
wrote to Rev. J. H. Smith, of Buffalo, as fol- 
lows: “I am a Baptist dentist, and, not finding 


princes” of the great metropolis, who has had | such employment as I could wish, in this village, 


I would ask what are the chances of my profes- 
sion in your growing and beautiful city’ The 
Baptist clergyman who was addressed, replied 
to the dentist that there were p of dentists 
in Buffalo, and then said: “ Permit me to add 
that I have carefully looked over the outlines of 
the Baptixt faith, and have beem unable to dis- 
cover tooth pulling referred to therein. I re- 
Inain yours, “J. HYATT SMitru.” 





iy The wild pine of the Weet Indies, which 
grows on the branches of trees in hot climates, | 
where there is little rain, has a mug which will 


hold a quart; when the dew falls, it is received, 
anda \alve closes at the top and prevents eva- 
poration 
beaks and procure water therefrom 
y° This is a net gain,’ asthe spider said, 
n he caught the fly. 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


May! ained weekly at the Periodieal Depots of 


; ROSS & TOUSEY, No. 121 Nassau St., N.Y. 


fortune, nor was indebted for any of his distine- | 


His home plantation contains | 
a : | MILTON BOULEMET, Mo 
m0 acres, neaily all valuable bottem lands, | 


farm he 


| 
j 
| 


Car- | 


two hundred and | 


20,000 bushels of corn, worth about fifty cents | 
field } 








} 


a the Luglish | 


| 


| 


danger, and the guard and driver oblivious of | 
American iu another car, | 


The American who per- | 


.. 
= 


one | 
hand on his revolver, with the other he drew | 
h 


| Solvent banks 


that in Champaign county, Illinois, ard at West | fideo? 


HENRY TAYLOR, Baltimore, Md, 
BURNITAM, FEDERUEN & CO., Beston, Mass. 
SAFFORD & PARK, Nerwich, ¢ 
Hi NTA MINER, Pitts g 
MeNALLY & CO., 75 Deartorn St., Chics 
A.GUNTER, No. 99 Third St. 1. eville, 
HAGAN & BROTHER, Nashville, Tenn. 
ELI ADAMS, Davenport. own. 

MON.R ond, Va, 


an, 


B.S! 


J.C. MORGAN. New © «, La. 
JAMES DAVENPORT, St. Pani, M 
Penodieal dealers i 


States hav 


generally 


eittor Sale. 





A REMEDY FOR DYSPEPSIA.—The Oxyzenated 
ditters have been tested by scientific n anal pre 


the most Va.uable tonic 
} 


> en, dl 5 ved to 
w | uc properties, Being free 

from alcohol, no re action is suffered by the most delicate 

HCOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS, 

rous Debility, 


vre Liver Complaint, Ne 


Dyspepsia ete ese. 
Ll READ WHAT IS SAID OF THEM. 3} 
G. W. BOWEN says: 


Asprrsoy, Ixp., 
“Your Bitters give coneral safisfacti 
Virtues, and have t t 
lonet give entire satisiac 
certiheates were if necessary, Ou 
their virtues are fully established. 
more of them thanis sold of any ft! t Medicines 
inthis county. In my own ense ] have received more be 
nefit from them in six months thau | have reeeived from 
the regu.ar physicians in five years, lean therefore con- 
scientiously recommend them, and do say, | would not be 
Without them in my family for any amount.” 

For sale at the Principal Office, 416 Arch Street, Phila- 
a Iphia, Pa., and sold by Gruggists and sloreke@epers in 
every town and village in the United States, Canadas, 
West Indies and South America, at 75 cents per bottle, 


eomtnunity 
sitive sell 


To" EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR.—Persons 
out of employment may find that which is both profitable 
and pleasant by addressing ROBERT SEARS, Pub- 
lisher, 181 William Street, New York. nova-tf 





GREAT REDUCTION OF PRICES IN LADIES’ 
FURS. CHar.tes Oxkrorpn & Son, Importing and Ma- 
nufacturing Furriers, No, 624 Chestuut Street below Tih, 
wil! close their entire stock of Ladies’ Furs without re- 
gard to cost, oct3l-ti 


THE STOCK MARKET. 


CORRECTED FOR THE SatuRDay Evenine Post, 
BY &. McHENRY, STOCK AND BILL BROKER, 
No. 333 Walnut Street. 

The following were the closing quotations for Stocks on 

Saturday last. The market closing firm, 


Bid. Asked. | 





Bil. Asked. 


LOANS, } Reading 24 Dhe 

US6Gpret } Minelall Bil 5% 

= = "62 ar& Is 53) 5st 

“ , ‘ ; 5 

“5 Ms a PR a 

Phila 6 pr ct 15 $ al 19 2 

vis ** new H 9 9; 

| Wil'’sport & Elmira 8 — 
| Catawissn 

CANAL STOCKS, 
Sch Nav 14 12 
* preferrel 174 18 


Y-) 
N 


wm 
Cam City 6 pr et 
Pitts 6 pret 

= = coupon 
All’gy City 6 pret 

ss County ° 
Alleco R R 6's 
Penn - 

fg, 


Lehigh Nav 48 5) 
| Morris consolidated 48 50 
* preferred 90 ge! 
C & Del — 
Union 4: 6 
Sus & Tidewater — — 
BANK STOCKS, 
North Amer 
Penna 
| Phila 
Far & Mec 
Commercial 
N Liberty 
Mechanics 
Southwark 
> Township 
Tioga RR ” Kensington 
Phil Wil & Bal Girard 
60 RR 6 pr ct 35 | Western 


TD ee ee 


1118283281 SS85 


“ conpon 
Tenn6 pr ct 
.- 2 


coupon 
Kentucky 6 pr ct 
Penn RK 6 pr ct 
2d m’rt loan ’83 
C & An RR6& pr ct 6 
PG&NRR * 
Reading RR * 
“ “ m’r “oe 
W& Lan RR “ 
Chs Val RR “ 


LongI RR “ Man & Mech 
Sch Nay "#2 “ h2 | Commerce 
Lehich Nav “ 5 } Tradesman's 
Mort = 8 «92 | City ; 
Cc& DC) ye Consolidation 
Sus & Tid "78 “ ¢ Commonweaith 
Union Canal 5 | Corn Exchange 
Will’ms & Elmira | Pittsburg 
Ist in‘'rt 7 pret y ; M& M Pitts 
2a “ pret m | E.x’ge Pitts 
Catawissa ** 47 | Kentucky 
North Penn 6 pret 5t 51} |] Northern, Ky 
RAILROAD STOCK. Louisville, hy 
Cam & Amboy 99 «100! Farmers, Ky 
Penna 4 38: | Union, Nash, Tenn 
wv? 
t 
; 


11TRleoll 


oe 
- > 


Priel 


Bea Meadow 5! Plant’s, Tenn 
North Penna 9} 9h! Com & R Vick 64 
Phil Ger & Nor 57h 50,; N O Gas Lt 110 112 


PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS. 
CoRRECTED WEEKLY 
By R. B. Jonnres, Lapirs’ and GENTLEMEN’S SALoons, 
Nos, 727 and 729 Arch Street, 
MEATS. 
Beef. | Mutton. 
Roasting rib, # bb 14 al6 | Leg, Loin, Chp @ & 8 alo 
Sirloim steak 14.216 | Breast and Neck 6ia 8 
Kump dw I2jalés | Young Lamb, whole $500 
Chuck pieces 8 al2$| Whole carcase Bad 
Plates and navels } Veal, 
Corned 6 al0 | Fore quarter ¥ b 
Tongeres, fresh 65 a75 | Hind do 
Leg, each Slja3S7} | Chop 
Shin 25 ad } Cut et 
8 al24+ | Sweetbread, each 
Liver a th 6} | Pork. 
Dried Beet # bb 18 a20 | Young Pigs $125 al! 
Lan), ;Saltand fresh ® I2a 14 
Fore quarter 75 a8Tt | Feet & sot 183a 
Hind do 1 Gal 12+! Tripe & tb 4a 
10 a2l4! Lard do Wa 
25 a3l | Hams, sliced 12}a 
| Bologna Sausages 16 4 
VEGETABLER. 
$ Com potatoes bu 
do basket 





Chop @ tb 
Celves Head, each 


75 al 
S7ha 
l4a 


Turnips bkt 
} do hf pk 
24) Onions bus 
Carrots doz 
5 | Tomat’s @ hf pk 6a 
S't Pota’er bas $1 25 5 do basket Da 
do do 5 | Egg Plants,each 3a 
FRUIT. 
55}a1 00 | Cranberries qt 
25a 25 
POULTRY AND GAME, 
| Sab Pig’ns pair 
Sl a &7 Weoodecek” 
Chickens @ pair 37.2125 | Frogsdoz 
Pheasants 75 a 87) | Snipe, sand 
SHELLFISH. 
Ter’pin( South) dz$4 a6 00 | Oysters, Absecom 
do(Ches & | 6 a8 00 bkt 
8a 10 | do@eM 
20250 | M Riv Cove M 
N ¥ do # bbi 
FISH. 
! Perch bunch 
} Catfish 
af Fels 
; | Salt Shad Bb 
i “ Mackerel 
Dry Cod 
White Fish a Siui'kd Herring bunel 
Rock 8 al24| Fresh Salmon B 3s 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Butter b 20 235 Honey 
oll do 16 aw | Smearcase cake 
Pigancdes 16 al7 j 


BANK NOTE LIST. 


CORRECTED FOR THE SaTuRDAY EVENING Post 
By WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS 
Ne.  SoutA Third Street 
PulLavELruia, November 21, 1857. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Solvent banks 


00 
40 
16 
— al D 
12 
4 
62 


Apples ® bkt 
do hf pk 


Flounders 
‘ 


Cod 
Blackfish 
\ ‘ 





GEORGIA, 

2' dia | Solvent banks 

Reet notes partoScdis Socrm CAROLIN 
New JER<EY Solvent banks 

thanks par to i5dis ALABAMA, 
DELAWARE, Solvent banks 
Mississippi. 
uncertain 


Sdis 
34 dis 


Si dis 


Sdis 
“sais 
7dis 


Soiven 


AnAS 
MARYLAND. 


Solvent banks 
KENTUCKY, 
olvent banks 
INDIANA, 
State bank 
ILLINOIS, 


sivent hanks 
New Hampstre. 
Solveut banks $} dis 
VERMONT. 
Solvent banks 
CONNECTICUT. 
Solvent banks 
Maas acnUusrrTres. 
ent banks 
Rope Istanp. 
So Vent banks 
VIRGINIA 
Solvent banks 
Ihetrictr or Ce 


124 dis 


3: dis 
TENNESSEE. 
Oold banks 
Micrie an. 
Solvent banks 
Wiisconsry, 
Solvent banks 9 to 12 dis 
Texas. 
Commercial and Ag- 
f ural bk, Gal 


lds 


Soly 


15 dis 


Nortn Caro: 
Solvent banks 
Carn 
So vent banks 


Dds 


veston, 





Often are birds seen to insert their 





nSt..N.Y. | 


| Groace Artuwa, to Miss Jane Mepote ab, 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Thirty -five cents a line for the first insertion. 

Thirty cents a line for ench subsequent insertion, 

Double columa Advertisements—One dollar s line for 
every insertion. 

{7 Payment is requ'red in advance, 


MARRIAGES. 


[7 Marriage notices must always be accompanied by 
a responsible same. 




















On the morning of the 19th instant, hy Friends’ Core- 

mony, at the house of Richard Peterson, Cuantrs Lin- 
N, Jr, to Saturn KE. Heay, both of this erty. 

On the evening of the 19th instant, bv the Rev. Wim 
Soddards, Jous C. Pat: tvs. of Baltimore. Md. to Liz- 
zif. daughter of Dr. Paul Swift. of thes c.cy. 

Ons y. Nov. the Ist, 1057, at the resides 
Naney Canole, in Fayette, Misseurt, by the 
Piek mon, SYL. C. Grisworn, of Marthass: ||: isseurt, 
to Mixes Entrma A. McWiubttaws. of the former place 

In Trenton, N. J. on fifth-day. the Ih of the ith me 
w Joseph Wood, Mayor of that city. Jou Patt 


se of Mrs. 
Rev. Mr 


| KNiGut, of Southampton, to Lizz E KRwoapvs Vansant, 


of Bensalem, and danshter of Ben;. Vacsant, both of 
Bucks county, Pa. 

In Greenbush, on the 7th instant, by J. 6. Thompson, 
Esy.. Mr. L. S. THompsos, to Miss Sr saxxvan Bo<u 
NEL, both of Greenbash. Clinton cou sis. Mich 

On the 4th ulomeo, by the Rev. W Back wood, 
D. D., Mr. Cuymies M. Carrenter, to Miss Many ! 
Reap, both of thie city. 

Oe the Sth instant, by Friends’ Ceremony, bv Mayor 
Vaux, Sertimes AMBLER. to Satnie,dau hter of Ben 

A. MeKean, 


U. Cooper, beth of this city. 

On t 19th instant, by the Rev. John 
Rev. Gromex A. Pettrz.of New Vork city, to Miss 
Mary Jane, daughter of Tho<. P. Sher!x », Esq. of 
this city, 

On the 15th instant. by the Rev. Wm. H.O! 
D. D., Mr. Atpert MILter, of Carpenter's I, 
J.to Miss Mamcaret B. Lewis, of Ph uleiphia 

On the 10th instant, by the Rev. Georze Chandler, Mr. 
Hrvry Drtren, te Miss Kate D. Por srain. 

On the sth metant, by John G. Wi'son, V.D M.. Mr 
JswMes Hastam, to Miss Canocine WHitrict, beth of 


this city, 
On the 12th instant, by the Rev. Gordan J. Maxwell. 
On the 12th instant, by the Rev. Johu C. Baker. Mr. 
,uus M. Boux, to Miss Euua J. Hurst. both of this 


Arnold. Mr, 


both of this 


nheimner,. 


ling. N 


| Isaac McBripe, to Evizapetn Tervxer 


city. 
Onthe lth instant, by the Rev. G. C 


city. 





- DEATHS. 


[7 Notices of Deaths must always be accompanied 
y a responsible name, 








' 





_ On the 17th instant, Rosa, wife of Owen Clark, ared 
2’ years, 
On the 17th instant, MaRTIN O’CoNNELLL, aged 22. 
On the 17th iastant, Mrs. Resecca KR. Suvster, aged 
79 yeara, 
On the 17th instant, Mrs. Saran K\ TER, azed 44, 
On the 17th instant, Mr. Jous Hanrts, aged about 43. 
On the l4th instant, Mrs. Saran Switi, aged 5O years, 
On the 16th instant, Mr. James Dvr rin, aced 58 years. 
On the Mth instant, Josepn Moss, aged 22 years, 
On the 14th instant, WiLLiam H. Ricnarps, Sr, 
On the I4th instant, Jous 8S. HaMinton, aged 35 years. 
On the 16th instant, Mrs. Sarin WaLtLiNGs, azed 90, 
On the 16th instant, in Chester county, Mrs. ANNA 
SHEPHERD, 

On the 15th instant, Repecca SuirLer, wife of the late 
Geo. Shifler, aged 54 years. 

Ou the 17th instant, WitLttamM Keenepcy, azed 31. 

On the 16th instant, Robert N. ANDERSON, aged ® 
years, 
” On the 15th instant, Jane H. wife of James Woolinan, 
aged 44 years. 

On the 15th instant, Ricuarp ALLEN, aged 56 years, 

On the 12th instant, Mary W. Mans, aced 31 years. 

Ou the 15th instant, WILLIAM Woop, aged 40 years 

On the l4th instant, Miss Marcarket Powers. aged 19 


years. 

On the 16th instant, Miss CatHarine Mores, aged 
19 years. - 

On the 16th instant, Witttam R. Nerr, aged 39 years, 

At Salen, N. J. on the 15th instant, Mrs, Resecca 
LAWRENCY, 

On the 15th instant, Mrs. Saran Youne, aged 70, 

On the lith instant, CATHARINE Si KAL, aged 4 years, 








ONLY $1,67 


For a Whole Year's Subscription 


GODEY’S LADN'S BOOK, 


WHEN SIX PERSONS CLUB TOGETHER. 





Don’t subscribe for any other Magazine until! you see 4 
copy of the LADY’S BOOK, It contaims everything 
that can interest a lady. 

The HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS, of which there are 
twice as Many asin any other work, are a'one worth the 
price of subscription, 

THE BEAUTIFUL STEEL PLATES, costing dou 
ble those of any other Macazine, and the last impression 
from which is as good as the first. 

THE SUPERB FASHIONS, four fizures, co!ored, 

THE LITERATURE 
Always chaste, and can be read aloud in the family cit 
cle. All combined, render “GODEY’’ worthy a p.ace on 
the centre-table of every family. 

Lo i a a Se a $5. 

2 Copies, l year, : : : H : $ H : 5. 

3 Copies, 1 year, : $ : : : : : 6. 

6 Copies, l year, : 3 : : : : : : 10, 

L. A. GODEY, 
It 323 Chestnut St., Philada. 





QACRIFICES IN ti, aed TRIMMINGS.-—- 
N 
BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENTS 
oF 
FANCY DRESS TRIMMINGS 
WILL BE 80LD bs 
DURING_THIS SEASON, 
REGARDLESS OF LOSSES, 


IN ORDER TO KEEP . 
OUR FACTORY OPERATIVES IN WINTER 
WORK, 


As well as to increase our 
LIST OF CUSTOMERS. 
WE ARE SELLING 
LELPILY RS, all Colors, 17 cents per oz. 
STEEL SPRING SKIRTS, $5,75 each. 
FRENCH WORKING COTTON, 17 cts. per doz. 
SHETLAND WOOL, 10 cts. per oz. : 
J. G. MAXWELL & SON, 
1026 Chestnut Street, below Eleventh, 
It and 318 South Second Street, below Spruce. 


HAVE YOU SENT FOR IT? 
THE GENESEE FARMER, 


The Cheapest Farmer's Paper in the World. 
On'y 50 Cents a Year, 
Specimen Copies sent FREE to all applicants. 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
It Publisher and Proprietor, Rochester, N. Y. 





For EMBROIDERY PATTERNS, of the Great- 
est Variety, See GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK, 





Foek® CROCHET and NETTING WORK, 
See GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 





fo" FOUR, FIVE and SIX FIGURE 
SPLENDID COLORED FASHION PLATES, 
and the on'y reliable ones, ° See “GODEY.” 





VOR THE FINEST STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
Ree “ GODEY.” 





For THE VERY BEST STORIES of the Day, 
See “GODEY.” 





Fer FOUR PAGES OF RECEIPTS, 
Invaluable to ev ery housekee 


er, 
See GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK every month. 





Foe® HEAD DRESSES, CAPS, , 
SCARFS, CHEMISETTES, &c., 

beautifully colored, to show how they will look when 

made up, Sve “GODEY.” 


TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


ELLIOT & PATTEN procure AMERICAN and 
FOREIGN PATENTS, and attend to al! business per- 
taining thereto. Inquiries rrearding the novelty aad pa- 
tentability of iaventions answered without charee, Axen- 
cy opposite main entrance, Patent Office, Washington, 
District of Columbia. feb23-eowtl 


2 OF THE FAMOUS $1 and $5 RECIPES 

to make the best and cheapest Inks of every kind 

and color—Soaps of every description—Cider without ape 

les—Beat Honey—Secret Art of Catching Fish—Arts— 

Seorets—~Ways to Make Money, &c., &c., all sent for 
only #1. Addreas A, 8. POTTER, Steamburgh, Pa, 

novel -4t 


\ TANTED—300 ACTIVE YOUNG MEN, at a 
salary of $100 per month. A capital of only §o 

required, Full particulars given to al] who inclose a 

stamp and address UNION AGENCY, Peacedaie, R. 1 
sep5-3m 














CONJURING Full instructions for performin 
nearly 200 of the most astounding and wondertul 
Feats of Roons Pocus, Sieiht-of-Lland, Ventriloquiem 
and Lagerdomeia. [iustrated with 100) Engravings. 
Price 23 cents per copy; six copies for $1. Sent post 
paid by mail, ddress '.. H. LONG, 
nov gs-2t Brasher Fails, New York, 





‘R. DOLLARD, © 
177 Chestnut Street, 


PIILADELPIIA. 


PREMIER ARTISTE 
HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated Gossamer Ventilating Wig 
and Elastic Band Toupaces. Intructions toenabie ladies 
and gentlemen to measure their own heads with accu- 
racy. 

For Wigs, Inches. Towpe:s and Scaips, Inches. 
No.1. The round of the head. No.1. From forehead back 
2. From forehead over as far as bald. 

the head to neck. | 2. Over forehead as far 
3. From ear to ear over as required. 

the top, | 3S. Over the crown of 
4. From ear to ear round the head. 

the forehead. } 
He has always ready for saic a splendid stock of Gents’ 
Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, haf Wigs, Friazcts, 
Braids, Curis, &c., beautifully manufactured, and asx 
cheap a@ any estab) shment in the Union. Letters from 





any part of the world will receive attention, oc3l-eowly 


the paper that never suspends. For over 


WILLIAM HOWITT, CARY, T 


BLACKWELL, AUGUSTINE 


ALICE 


CHILD MEDIUM,” &e. &e. &c 


striven to impress upon Tue Post 

the land—pernicious and destructive 
every corner 
parent may allow freely to enter 


untortunately now so common—ot 


the community. 
of all kinds, from the BEST FOREIGN 
feature of the Post. 


its contents. 


THE 


the members of the family. 


Tue Post :— 
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4 COPIES,....ee.. 
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130 OC 
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Office where it is received, is only 26 cents a year. 


advertisement or notice. 


URCE sna 


(And one to the getter up of the Club,) ce seeeeetccete 
(And one to the getter up of the Club 

(And one to the getter up of the Ciub.)... 
The Postage on the POST to any part of the United States, paid quarterly or yearly in advance, at the 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1858. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


BSTABLIGHED AUGUST 4, 1821. 


THE PAPER THAT NEVER SUSPENDS, 
A Family Weekly—Devoted to Literature and 


~2ee o.—- 
= 
In these times of Bank suspensions and Mercantile suspensions, the proprietors of the Sarvapay 
Evenixe Post call the atteation of the reading public to thei old and irmiy-established weekly paper, as 


THIRTY-SIixX YEARS 


Tue Post has been published; and in ali that periad—through “ good times”’ and through “ bed times,” 
through bank inflations and bank contractions, through prosperous seasons and through panics, Taz Pose 
has been regularly issued every week, and forwarded to its thousands of subscribers. It< j 
therefore point to the past as an uafaiiing index of the future. And they feel that in asking of the 
public a continuance of the patronage heretofore so liberally bestowed upon Tus Post, they are asking ae 
more than what it will be both the interest and the pleasure of that public to grant. 
Among the contributors to Tue Post, we may mention the fo'lownng gifted writers :— 

S. ARTHUR, 
DUGANNE, MRS 
The Author of «AN EXTRA-JUDICIAL STATEMENT,” The Author of “ZILLAH, T, 


ieters 


GRACE GREENWOOD, ANNA 


M.A. DENISON, EMMA ALICE BROWN 


We design commencing in the first paper of January, an original 


NOVELET, BY T. S$. ARTHUR. 


Mr. Arthur's productions are so widely known, that we need hardly say that the tone of the present 
Novelet will be entirely cons'-tent with the moral and instructive character which we have always 
Readers who wish to peruse the Frasa Sroriss which abound m@ 

in theie tendency and effects—can find them, we regret to say, a& 
But Tre Post wil! still maintain its high character, as a paper which the most corapeltens 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE; 


And which wil! purify and instruct, instead of demoralizing and corrupting, the youthful mind. Expecialty 
will its conductors avoid, in the publication of the weekly news, all those long and disgusting reporte— 


VILE CRIMINAL CASES; 


Believing, as they do, that the practice of publishing the details of such loathsome cases, and of the 
criminal trials resulting therefrom, is a fruitful cause of the recent alarming increase of vice and crime im 
Like begets !ike—and what the mind feeds upon, that it will grow to resemble. 


CHOICE SEL 


AND DOMESTIC s¢ 
The Stories, Essays, Sketches, Agricultural and Scientific Facts, &c. &e., 
in this way for the readers of THE Post, are among the most listructive as weil as interesting portion of 


VERY GREAM 


of the PERIODICAL LITERATURE Of the Dritisu Isves is thus given to our readers. Ture Post, weekly, hap 
el “ory. y 1 
SOMETHING 
NOVELETS, ESSAYS, STORIES, ENGRAVINGS, AGRICULTURAL 
ARTICLES, THE NEWS, SKETCHES, POETRY, ANECDOTES, RIDDLES, THE WHOLE. 
SALE AND RETAIL MARKETS, BANK NOTE LIST, Xe. Xe. Xe, 

Finally, we may mention three good reasons why the reading public should give the preference te 


TIONS 


continue to be, as heretofore, a em 


obtai 


EC 


FO R A | 


It rs Superior TO ANY OTHER Paper oF THE Same Pricer. 
It 1s CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER Parer oF Equa Mpairt. 
It WILL BE CERTAIN TO Come WHEN Parp For. 


TERMS (Cash in advance)—Single Copy $2 a year. 


senecececceccsees S).00 @ year, 

.- 10.00 sé 

coceccoccceeladO@ se 
o0ceeel.00 6 


Address, always post-patd, 


DEACON & PETERSON, 


No. 132 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
pas” SAMPLE NUMBERS SENT GRATIS TO ANY ONE, WHEN REQUESTED. “(og 
or TO EDITORS.—Editors who give te ehove one insertion, or condense the material portions of it fer 
their editorial columns, shall be entitled to an exchange, 


by sending us a marked copy of the puper containing the 








THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS! 


YEAR. 





EMPLOYMENT FOR THE 
PLEASE TO READ TIHIIS! 
AGENTS WANTED! Extra inducements for 195%, 





All persons in want of employment will at once receive 
our CATALOGUE OF BOOKS for the New Year, pre- 
paid, by forwarding us their address. Particular attention 
is requested to the liberal offers we make to all persons 
engazing in the sale of our LARGE TYPE QUARTO 
PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE, with about 

ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS. 

On receipt of the established price, Six Dollars, the 
PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE, with a well bound 
Subseription Book, will be carefully boxed, and forward- 
ed per express, at our risk and expense, to any central 
town or village in the United States, excepting those of 
California, Oregon and A nape 

Our books are sold only by canvassers, and well known 
to be the most salable. Please open a correspondence 
with us; and we shall take pleasure in forwarding to 
your address our General Circular of Books, terms, and 
full information relative to the business. Address 

OBERT SEARS, Publisher, | 

nov29-tf 181 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. 


ARION HARLAND, Author of 
— ALUNE and HIDDEN PATH, 
Writes for GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK. 





Ss. YEN, late MRS. NEAL, 
MF* Ey ees Writes for GODEY. 





Ss. VIC IA VICTOR, 
MEFS ie Writes for GODEY. 





SS Vv N PF. TOWNSEND, 
a ee Writes for GODEY, 





LINE FORSYTH, 
pt LINE F Writes for GODEY. 


In fact, all the best Lady Writers in the country con- 
tribute to the coluunns of GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 





Three Hundred and Thirty-Six Pages, and Four 
Hundred and Forty Engravings. 


RURAL AFFAIRS. 





COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA IN MINIA- 

ZA TURE for every man witha Farm, a Garden, or a Do- 

mestic Animal—for every place which will grow a Flower or 

a Fruit-tree—for every Dicchncer ora builder in the Coun- 

try, and for every Household in the City, delighting in re- 

groqpesasions or lookiag forward with hopes of Rural Life, 

Smbracing 

RURAL ARCHITECTURE, IMPLEMENTSA MACHINERY 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING, Farm Economy, 

Freuir CULTURE, | DomEsTIc ANIMALS, 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTING. | FaRM BUILpDINGs, 

Best Fruits & Frowers, | Hints For CULTIVATORS. 
Beautifully Illustrated with 440 Engravings. 
By JOHN J. THOMAS, Author of the * Americyn 

Fruit Culturist, A&c., Ac. Sent, post-paid, on receipt ot 

#1 in Gold, Postage Stamps, or Bank note, by the pub- 

lishers, LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 

Albany, New York. 
*.* The same publishers have just issued THe Inivs- 

TRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF RuRAL AFFAIRS for 185'— 

a beautiful annevalof all Agricultu al aad Llortieultural 

matters—with 130 Engravings. Price 25 cents For the 

sake of introducing it more widely inevery locality, they 
wil send One Dozen Copies, post-paid, for TWO DUL- 
ARS 


LJ : 
{I 7” AGENTS WANTED to sell the above works in 
all parts of the country. novl4-3teow 





= OFFER TO THE LADIES TO SUIT THE 
f TIMES.—-THE LADIES’ VISITOR, published 
monthiy,in the city of New York,is THE CHEAPEST 
LADIES’ PAPER IN THE WORLD! Each number 
contains an Original Story, the Monthly Fashions, Re 

ceipts for the Housekeeper, with other interesting mat- 
ter. Price for single copy, Fifty Cents a year; but as we 
wish to put itinto the Ponds of the million, we offer to 
any lady who will procure subscribers for it, to collect of 
each subseriber 25 cents, and retain one half of the 
money for her services, In this manner each subscriber 
will get the 4 at half the aclvertised rates, and the 
lady can meke from $2 to 644 day. 

It is nearly three years since we commenced the publi 
cation of THE VISITOR, during this time many ladies 
have supported themselves handsomely by canvassing for 
it. The price is so low almost every one will take it. As 
no lady who has put forth a vigorous effort has failed of 
success, itis worth a trial Dy all females ont of employ 
ment inthese hard times. Specimen copies sent free to 
any part of the United States, Direct all communications 
to Miss LAURA J. CURTIS, 


nova -4t Care of CURTIS & CO., New York. 


G. & A. LIGHTBODY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRINTING INKS, 


NO. 41 ANN ST., NEW YORK, 








Printing Ink® of a)| qualities and colors, Also, Varnishes 
Size, &c., furnished promptly, and in quan 
tities to suit purchasers. 


{ ORDERS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. .£9 
aug??-ém 





PALMER’S PATENT LEG. 


THIS AMERICAN INVENTION 
i STANDS UNRIVALLED, 
both in this country and in Europe. It ie 
worn by 1,200 persons, and with most asto- 
nishing success. In competition with thirt 
other substitutes of the best French, Engl 
and German manufacture, it receiv the 
award of the Great Medal at the World’s 
Exhitition in London, as the best artificial 
limb known. In this country it has beer 
thirty tumes exhibited, in competition with al 
others at the Annual Fairs in the principa! 
cities, and has, im every instance, receiv 
the award of the Atchest or Arst premium, 
And asa crowning honor, by the unanimons 
approval of an international council, the 
” Bist Premium’’—only Silver M-dal given 
for Limba—was awarded the inventor at the 
New York Crystai Palace. 
Pamphiets, giving full information, sent 
gratis to every applican: 





8. 
- FRANK PALMER, 
376 Chestuut Street, Philade!phia, 


66 HE FRANKLIN COUNTY AGRICULTUOU- 

RAL SOCIETY, of Ohio, has offered the 
LADY’s BOOK fer fifteen different Premiums, We 
consider this a very hich compliment, and returu oar 
thanks to the Managers.”’ 

GODEY.—The Mercer County Agricultura! Society, of 
Tinos, has offered the LADY’S BOOK for twenty-five 
different Premiums, to be awarded at the coming Fait 
What do you think of that, Me. Godey ?— Observer, Rett 
bure, [Uinois, 

We think the above in the hichest degree compluner- 
tary toGODEY'S LADY'S BOOK, the only work pab- 
lished worthy to be paced in the hands of a lady. 

1 Only 31,67 acepy, when a club of six subsetibers 
Aare sent, » A. GODEY, 

323 Chestnut St., Philada. 


For your Wife, Daughter, Sister, or Friend, 


T. S. ARTHUR’S 
HOME MAGAZINE. 


EDITED by T. 8 ARTHUR and VIRGINIA F, 
TOWNSEND. For choie and elegant literature, high 
moral tune, peculiar adapta‘ion to the home circles of our 
land, freshness, originality, and cheapness, this 

is acknowledged, on all hands, to be withoutarival. itis 
equal in the beauty of its typography aod the richness of 
its embellishmen:s to the most ambitious and est of our 
magazines, while it claims to lead all of them in many es- 
sential features. bor correctness and exquisite beauty, ite 
colored Steel FASHION PLATES were unrivalled im 
1237, ‘They will maintain this superiority in 1838, Volume 
XI begins in January. TERMS.- 82 a year in advance. 
Four copies fur \ ad twelve copies for $15, and one extra te 
getter up of club. [[3™ Specimens sent free to all whe 
wish to subscribe or tu make up clubs, i 

Address T. 8 ARTHUR & CQ, 
novl4-4t 103 Walnut Street, Philadeiphia. 











FIRST PREMIUM COTTAGE ENAMELLED 
FU RNITURS, 


For Country Seats, Villas, or City Residences: 


COURTNEY & WILLITS, Nos. 14 and 16 S$. 7th Se. 
have constantly on hand a large assortment of the above 
Furniture, Also, Dining-Room Chairs, Extension Ta- 
bles, Mattrasses, &c, 

Suits of Furniture as low as $25; and neat suits, eon- 
sisting of Marble Top Bureau, Marble Top Washstand, 
Bedstead, Toilet Table and four Chairs, for $40, 

Orders from all parts of the country attended to and 
carefully packed. sopld- 30a 


QAVING FUND—NATIONAL SAvEeTvy TRUST 
) COMPANY, WALNUT Street, South- W est corner 
of THIRD, PHILADELPHIA, has over ONE MIL- 
LION AND A HALF OF DOLLARS al! in first class 
Securities. Interest Five Per Cent. Open every day, and 
on Monday and Thursday evenings till 90’clock. sepi9-268 








CHES, JEWELRY, SILVER & TED 
wiv AR on at Reduced arrose. Ne. @ia Ninrhet 
St., bel t. é : 
Sar Succes BAILY & BON, 





OT HARD TIMES !—8$25 per week for Travelling 
Agents. $20 per week for Locai Agents. rele 
rence required. Particulars free to all who will inclose 
stamp or three cent piece for return poctege: 
ocd4-12t S. M. MYRICK & CO., Lynn, Masa, 


RELIEF FOR HARD TIMES. 


I WISH TO PROCURE AN AGENT, (cither 
Indy or Gentleman) for every Town and County 
United States, to engage in a genteel Sastnase, be 
from $100 to $200 per mouth can be realized. For 

W. R. AC 
41 N, 6th St., Philada. 


lars, address, with stamp, 
no7-4t 
OF MORE BOQGK AGENTS WApT= 
2.500 to circulate RAPID SELLING, V == 
Family Works, which attract by their Low PRIcEs, In- 
TERESTING CoNTENTs, and Superbly Colored. } 

For full particulars apply, if you live East, to HE 
HOWE, 102 Nassau St., N. Y.; if you live West, 
same, 111 Main St. ,Cincinnati. mhis- 


$150 


honorab'e. 
novel -2t 














PER MONTH CAN BE MADE, 
NO HUMBUG. Business new, easy, use 
For particulars, address 
E. 8. RICH, Brasher Falls, N. ¥. 





se.ling inventions. Only 
required. For most liberal 


AG ENTS | ts ever offered, 


r offe send stamp to 
WANTED. AGENCY, HARMONY, R.L 
ocSl. Sr 


87 ] ra introduce popular, nsefel, and ra- 





[sy G CHEAPER THAN I EVER: A 


OPEN DIAL, LEVER, LEPINE and PLAIN 
WwW ATOHRE BS. 

3. LA MUS has constantly on han! a large assort- 
ment of the above, of various celebrated makers, whieh 
he warrants to eve tnt RG i 09 mesorperas oe 
& large Gasortine o * whe uM every desc 
all of which will be sold at ¢ LOW Est PRICK, af 
pis store, No, 1113, formerly 413 Market St., a 
sepS Sn 


A RETIRED PHYSICIAN, 


75 YEARS OF AGE, 


W hose sande of life have nearly run out, 
winle in the East Indi a certain cure for C 
SUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHI Is, COU 

COLDS, and GENERAL DEBILITY. re 

was discovered hy 

ful restore We oat nail aali of rarations made 
ive ities of pre 

rom the Fast India emp and the thought 

im that he might make a remedy for his child. He ste- 
died and succ in realizing his wi 

child was cured, and is now alive and well. He 

administered the wonderful r 

ferers in all parts of the world 


Lleventh, 





m Ww 
He 


aff cted fellow beings as request it, this ree: 
. a , 
Sad ox leit Greations ter makine it up, aa Ge 
using f. He requires each applicant to inclose him 
one shilling—three cents to returned as 
on the oouge and the remainder to be applied to 
payment o this advertisement. 
A H. JAMES, 





ddress DR. H. 
No. 19 Grand St . 


novl4-4t Jersey City, N. J. 
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A CANDID DEACON. 

Deacon M. was an honest old codger, a kind, 
@bliging neighbor, and a good church-going 
Christian, believing in his creed to the fullest 
extent; but, alackaday! this pillar of the church 
was at times a little “shaky”—in fact, the dea- 
een would occasionally get exceedingly “ mel- 
bew ; and almost every Sunday at dinner he 
would indulge in his favorite cider-brandy to such 
an extent that if was with some little difficulty 
be reached his pew, which was in the broad aisle, 
meer the pulpit, and between the minister's and 
the village Squire's. One Sunday morning the 
parson told his flock that he should preach a ser- 
men to them in the afternoon touching many 
glaring sins that he grieved to see 80 con- 
epicuous among them, and that he hoped they 
wonld listen attentively and not flinch if he 
ehould happen to be severe. The afternoon 
eame and the house was full; everybody turned 
out to hear their neighbors “dressed down” by 
the minister, who, after well opening his sermon, 
commenced upon the transgressors in a loud 
weice with the question, “ Where is the drunk- 
ard!” A solemn pause succeeded this inquiry; 
when up rose Deacon M., with his face radiant 
from copious draughts of his favorite drink at 
his noontide meal, and, steadying himself as well 
as he could by the pew-rail, looked up to the 
pareon and replied, in a piping and tremulous 
voice, “Here Iam.” Of course a consternation 
among the congregation was the result of the 
honest deacon's response; however, the parson 
went on with his remarks as he had written 
them, commenting severely upon the drunkard, 
and winding up by warning him to forsake at 
e@uce such evil habits if he would seek salvation 
and fice the coming wrath. The deacon then 
made a bow and seated himself again. “ And 
now,” out spoke the preacher-man in his loudest 
tenes, “ where is the hypocrite ’” A pause, but 
me one responded. Eyes were turned upon this 
and that man; but the most glances seemed 
directed to the ‘Squire's pew, and indeed the par- 
gen seemed to squint hard in that direction. The 
deacon saw where the shaft was levelled, or 
where it should be aimed, and, rising once more, 
feaned over his pew-rail to the 'Squire, whom he 
tapped on the shoulder, and thus addressed him: 
“Come, ‘Squire, why don’t you get up: I did 
when he called on me.”—Boston Post. 





Sreay ANECDOTES.—The corporation of the 
college of which Judge Davis was a member, 
have the appointment of a missionary to the In- 
dians in Martha's Vineyard. There was a va- 
eancy in that mission, and two candidates pre- 
eented themselves for it, one a Mr. Stone, after- 
wards settled, I believe, at Dennis, and Mr. 
Fish, who was the successful candidate. A majo- 
rity of the corporation were at first disposed to take 
Mr. Stone, but at last fixed upon the last named 
gentleman, who was preferred by the Indians. 
Whether Judge Davis's exclamation settled the 
matter, you and your readers must judge, I can- 
mot. “ What!” said Judge D., “if they ask for 
Fisk will you give them a Stone?” varying a lit- 
tle the language of the Saviour. 

Mr. Morse, long ago, a highly respectable mi- 
wister in Worcester county, was noted for his 
wit. During the Revolution, the clergy, though 
distinguished for their patriotism, were some- 
times suspected of toryism, by the jealous sons 
ef liberty. This was the case with respect to a 
minister in Worcester county, and the people 
called a council of ministers to consider the ex- 
pediency of dismissing him. Mr. Morse was 
appointed moderator of the council. The minis- 
ter was accused of profaneness and toryism, and 
Gor having sworn by the British King, frequently 
exclaiming ‘ By George!’ The committee of 
the parish presented their accusation, and the 
council long debated about it, till Mr. Morse put 
anend tothe matter by a joke. “By George! 
by George!” said Mr. M., “that is bad. What 
shall we do about it? It is lucky he didn’t say 
* By Jenks!’ as I don’t kuow what we should 
have done with him.” 

Aad the matter ended in a roar of laughter. 

In Mr. Morse’s day, and perhaps it is so now, 
when the Supreme Court sat in the town of 
which he was minister, the clergy dined with 
the Court. On one occasion, when Mr. M. was 
dining with the Judges, a young minister who 
was present entertained himself, perhaps the 
company, by telling some rather extravagant 
stories, chiefly about his own exploits. In the 
course of his declamation, he remarked that his 
father never whipped him but once, and that was 
for speaking the truth. 

“Well,” said Mr. Morse, “he fairly broke you 
of it."—Boston Transcript 





Howesty or Country Gir_ts.—An amusing 
incident took place in one of the large dry goods 
atores of our city a short time since. A good- 
looking, honest-faced country girl came to town 
with her “feller” to do a trifle of shopping. 

The magnitude of the store, the piles on piles 
of goods, the dazzling array of articles, the rows 
of busy clerks, the flitting cash boys, quite over- 
powered our good friend, who scarcely knew 
what todo. Her “ feller” obstinately refused to 
zo in, but loitered about the door 

The clerks being all busy just at the moment, 
the young lady was obliged to remain standing a 
few moments. At length a dapper fellow with 
gold watch chain and flourishing moustache, 


came bowing and emiling up to the blushing cus- 


tomer with, “‘ Anybody waiting on you, madam ’” 

The color deepened in her cheeks, aa she hesi- 
tated and drew a long bresth, till finally, with « 
nod of her head towards the door, she faltered 
out—* Yea, sir, he is.” 





Paying Tot..—* The privcipal avenue of 
our city,” writes a learned friend in Detroit, 
“* has a toll-gate just by the Elmwood Cemetery 
road. As the cemetery had been laid out some 
time previous to the construction of the plank 
road, it was made one of the conditions of the 
company's charter that all funeral processions 
sbould go back and forth free. One day, as 
Dector Price, a celebrated physician, stopped 
te pay hie toll. he remarked to the gate- 
Keeper, 


*** Considering the bevevolent character of our | 


profession, 1 think you ought to let us pass free 
of charge.’ 

“*No, no, doctor,’ the keeper readily replied, 
“we couldn't afford that. You send too many 
dead heads through here as it is.’ 

** The doctor paid his toll, and never asked any 
faver after that.” 





tM” Is it not very absurd to call Bills that you | 


are not Able to Pay, “ Bills Pay-able ”' 


LATTER-DAY WARNINGS. 


BY 0.W. HOLMES 


When legislators keep the law, 
When banks dispense with bolts and locks, 
When berries, whortle—rasp—and straw— 
Grow bigyer dowarwards through the box, — 


When he that selleth house or land 
Shows leak in roof or flaw in right.— 
W hen haberdashers choose the stand 
W hose window hath the broadest light.— 


When preachers tell us all they think.— 
And party leaders all they mean,— 

W hen what we pay for, that we drink. 
From real grape and coffee-bean 


W hen lawyers take what they would give. 
And doctors give what they would take.— 
W hen city fathers eat to live, 
Save when they fast for conscience’ sike,— 


When one that has a hors* on sale 
Shall bring his merit to the proof, 
Without a lie for every nail 
That holds the iron on the Boof.— 


W hen in the usual place for rips 
Our gloves are stitched with special care, 
And guarded well the whalebone tips 
Where first umbrellas need repair.— 


When Cuba's weeds have quite forgot 
The power of suction to resist, 

And claret-bottles harbor not 
Such dimples as would hold your fist.— 


When publishers no longer steal. 

And pay for what they stole before,— 
When the first locomotive's wheel 

Rolls through the Hoosac tunnel’s bore ,— 


Til! then let Cumming blaze away, 
And Miller's saints blow up the globe ; 
But when you see that blessed day, 
Tien order your ascension robe ! 
—Atlantic Magazine. 





MRS. PARTINGTON AT THE BALLET.—“ When 
is the bally troop coming on?" said Mra. Part- 
ington, after watching the dancera at the Boston 
Theatre about halfan hour. “That is the ballet 
troupe,” said Augustus, with a smile, pointing at 
the beautiful sylphs that were fluttering like but- 
terflies about the stage. She looked at him in- 
credulously for a little while and said, “ Well, I 
believe in calling things by their true names, and 
what they call them a troop for I don’t see. I 
thought it was a troop of horse, such as they 
used to have in Beanville.” She levelled her 
new opera glass, given her by Mr. Bigelow, at 
the stage, and looked long and earnestly.— 
“ Well,” said she, “if there every was anybody 
that needed syipathy, it’s them; worn their 
dresses away up to their knees by dancing, poor 
creatures, and by and by at this rate they won't 
have nothing to wear.” ‘ Do you know what 
name should be applied to this performance ?” 
said a fat voice behind her. It was old Roger 
and the Brahmin who had dropped in with 
Wideswarth. She said she could not determine 
about the name. “ Legerdemain,” replied he, 
quickly. Wideswarth stood beating time as the 
waves of gauze moved hither and thither in illus- 
tration of the poetry of motion, while Ike 
amused himeelf by tearing up the theatre bill 
and putting it into the silk hood of a lady that 
hung over the bank of the front seat.—Gazette. 








A New Disease.—At Limiera I became aware 
of a new disease, which, like the goitre, seems 
to be confined to certain localities. I was sit- 
ting in the office of Dr. , conversing with 
him in regard to Brazil, when I observed a Por- 
tuguese, about sixty years of age, enter, and de- 
mand, with great earnestness, if he thought that 
he could live. Soon after, a middle-aged Bra- 
zilian came, and, seeming to cling to the words 
of the physician as tenaciously as a divine oracle, 
made nearly the same interrogatory. Neither of 
these men appeared in ill-health, and, if I had 
not heard them state that they had great diffi- 
culty in swallowing, I would have considered 
them in a perfect sanitary condition. Upon in- 
quiry, I ascertained from the doctor that these 
men had a disease which is widely prevalent in 
some portions of interior Brazil, but he has 
never seen a notice of it in any medical work 
whatever. The Brazilians call it mal de engasgo. 
The first indication of its existence is a difficulty 
in swallowing. The patient can swallow dry 
substances better than fluids. Wine or milk 
can be drunken with more facility than water; 
still both are attended with difficulty. To take 
thin broth is an impossibility. In some cases 
fluids have been conveyed to the stomach in con- 
nexion with some solid. The person thus affect- 
ed appears to be in good health, but in five or six 
years death ensues from actual starvation. The 
sufferings of such a one were described to me as 
most horrible.—Brazil and the Brazilians. 


SWINGING IN THE BARN. 





Swing away, 
From the great cross-beam 
Through the scented clover- hay, 
Sweet as any dream ! 


Higher yet! 
Up between the eaves, 
Where the gray doves cooing flit, 
*Twixt the sun-gilt leaves. 


Here we go! 
Whistle merry wind ! 
‘Tis a long day you must blow 
Lighter hearts to find. 


Swing away ! 
Sweep the rough barn floor ! 
W hile we gaze on Arcady 





Framed in by the door. 


One, two, three! 
Quick, the round red sun, 
Hid behind yon twisted tree. 

Means to end the fun 


Swing away! 
Over husks and grain ! 
Shall we ever be as gay 
if we swing again 
—Crayon for November 





THe Lees or INsects.—M. Delisle once 
observed a fly, only as large as a grain of sand, 
which ran three inches in half a second, and in 
that space made the enormous number of fire 
hundred and forty steps. If a man were to be 
able to walk as fast in proportion to his size, 
supposing his etep to measure two feet, he 
would, in the course of a minute, have run up- 





| wards of teenty miles, a task far surpassing our 
| express railroad engines, or the famous Seven 
| League Boots recorded in the nursery fable. 
| In leaping, also, insects far excel man, or any 
‘other animal whatever. The flea can leap two 


| hundred times its own length ; so also can the 


locust. Some spiders can leap a couple of feet 


upon their prey. 





[e Women habitually make coufidence the 
| first need of friendship—M'me de Stacl. 


. ie 


with !"—London Punch. 








First Boy.—* What does he do with all them whiskers ’” 
Seconp Boy.—* Why, when ‘e’s got enough of ‘em, ‘e cuts ‘em off to stuff ‘is heasy-chair 








THe WATER TELEScoPE.—The water tele- 
scope, for seeing under water, consists of a 
tube to enable a person looking over the gun- 
wale of a boat to rest the head on one end, 
the other surface of the | 
water; the upper end being so formed that the ; 
head may rest on it, both eyes seeing freely into 
the tube. Into the lower end is fixed )water- 
tight) a plate of glass, which, when used, is to | 
be kept under the surface of the water; so that | 
the spectator, looking down the tube, sees all | 
objects at the bottom whose reflective powers 
are able to send off rays of sufficient in- | 
tensity to be impressed on the retina, after | 
suffering the loss of light caused by the absorb- 
ing power of the water. Light, in passing 
through pure sea-water, loses half its intensity 
for each fifteen feet through which it passes. 
In clear water the bottom may thus be seen at 
the depth of twelve fathoms. This contrivance 
is much used in seal-shooting along our northern 
and western islands, where, sometimes in the 
form of an ordinary washing-tub, with a piece 
of glass fixed in its bottom, the shot seal is look- 
ed for, and the grappling-hook let down to bring 
him to the surface. Norwegian fishermen also 
often use this telescope when their anchors get 
into foul ground, or their cables warped on a 
roadstead. 


while is below the 





Soup aT PaRis.—Inu Paris, at cheap restau- 
rants, the tin soup-basins for the guests are nail- 
ed to the table. From the caldron in which 
the stock is seething, the attendant Leonoras 
draw up the liquid in huge syringes, from which 
they drive it into the guest’s basin. He ia then 
expected to pay for the whole of his dinner ; but 
if he exhibit any reluctance, the handmaid sucks 
up the whole of his soup by drawing it into her 
syringe again. The “damage” is nine sous! 











Useful Neceipts. 








ARTIFICIAL MARBLE. —Soak in a solution of 
alum a quantity of plaster of Paris. Bake it in 
an oven, and grind it toa powder. When want- 
ed, mix it with water to about the consistency of 
plaster. It sets into an exceedingly hard compo- 
sition, and takes a high polish. It may be mixed 
with various colored minerals or ochres to repre- 
sent the various marbles.—Mrs. Hale. 

[No doubt this composition might be used to 
fill cavities or crevices in marble. —Ed. Post. ] 

PeumPkKIN Batrer.-—-Wash the pumpkins 
clean, take out the seeds, and scrape the inside 
out with a strong iron spoon. Boil till soft, and 
rub through a coarse sieve. When strained, put 
into a kettle and boil slowly all day, stirring it 
often. Put in a large handful of salt. When 
nearly done, add a pint of molasses, or a pound 
of brown sugar to each gallon of pumpkin. Be- 
fore it is quite done, add allspice, cinnamon, gin- 
ger, and nutmeg, one or all, as you may fauney. 
Put it into jars when done—large ones are best. 
Tie it up tightly, and it will keep until April or 
May in a cold place if you scald it when Spring 
comes on. It is a good sauce for table use, and 
is always ready for pies, with the usual addition 
of eggs and milk. It is much less trouble and far 
better than ‘dried pumpkin.” 


CuHILBLAINS.—To cure chilblains, simply bathe 
the parts affected im the liquor in which potatoes 
have been boiled, at as high a temperature as can 
be borne. On the first appearance of ailment, 
indicated by inflammation and irritation, this 
bath affords. almost immediate relief. In the 
more advanced stages, repetition prevents break- 
ing out, followed by a certain cure; and an occa- 
sional adoption will operate against a return, 
even during the severest frost. 

To PRESERVE ApPLES.—Weigh equal quanti- 
ties of good brown sugar and of apples. Peel, 
core, and mince the apples small. Boil the sugar, 
allowing to every three pounds a piat of water. 
Skim it well, and boil it pretty thick. Then add 
the apples, the grated peel of one or two lemons, 
and two or three pieces of white ginger. Boil 
till the apples fall, and look clear and yellow. 
Apples prepared in this way will keep for years. 

SOLDERING FERULES FOR TOOLHANDLEs, 
&c.—Take your ferule, lap round the joining a 





amal! piece of brass-wire, then just wet the fe- 





rule, scatter in the joining ground borax, put it on 
the end of a wire, hold it in the fire till the brass | 
fuses, 
fect solder. 
lathe. 


It may afterward be turned in the 
How Tro FatTeN TURKEYS.—Feed them 
| generously with Indian corn, and potatoes, or, 
| what is better, with corn meal, mixed up with 


skim-milk and fed to them fresh; vary this with | 


|} carrots and purple-top turnips. 
| fatten soon in this way. 
easier, and is more tender than the eock. Tur- 
| keys lose about one-third in dressing; that is, a 


turkey that will weigh fifteen pounds alive, will | 


weigh ten pounds when dressed. Where one is 


It will fill up the joiniug and form a per- | 


Turkeys will | 
The hen will fatten | 





The best time for performing this very impor- 
tant operation, on our native vines, has been 
for a long time a controverted point among good 
cultivators. All agree that it should be done 
some time between the cessation of growth in 
the fall and the commencement of growth the 
next spring. While many, perhaps the largest 


‘number of those who have given their views to 


the public, have practiced and advocated fall 
pruning, and given some seemingly good rea- 
sons for the practice, others have recommended 
February as the best time, and have not failed 
to furnish some very plausible reasons for so 
doing. 

Those who advocate and practice fall pruning, 
claim that between the falling of the leaves in 
November, and the swelling of the buds in the 
following spring, a distribution of the organiza- 
ble matter—the matter which enters into the 
composition of fruit—is constantly going on 
through all parts of the vine. If this theory is 
correct—if such distribution is constantly taking 
place, while the roots of the vine are bound in 
icy chains, and the branches frozen, and the 
whole vine in a dormant state, then most surely 
fall pruning should never be neglected; for by 
delaying the operation until this distribution has 
allor nearly all taken place, by fur the greater 
part of the fruit producing elements will be de- 
stroyed by the knife; whereas if the surplus 
buds are removed before such distribution has 
progressed far, the buds retained will receive 
nearly all this matter, and the necessary conse- 
quence must be a better yield of fruit. 

On the other hand, the advocates of February 
pruning deny this distribution theory, and claim 
that it is safest not to prune till after the most 
of the extreme cold weather is over, because 
they say the vine is capable of withstanding a 
greater degree of cold without injury before than 
Also, that the branches of 
the previous year’s growth are pretty sure to 
“kill back” some, whether they are pruned in 
the fall or not, and that it is better to let them do 
80 before the vine is pruned than after. So much 


after being pruned. 


for theory. 

In 1851, my vineyard consisted of eight rows 
of equal length, and the vines all of one age and 
of similar size. That year I pruned one of these 
rows in November and the other rows in Feb- 
ruary, and when the fruit was harvested, I care- 
The 
fall pruned row produced 25 per cent less than 
either of the This result at the 
time looked very much like an argument against 
fall pruning. However, not deeming it quite 
conclusive, I pruned two rows the next Novem- 
ber, the same one previously pruned in Novem- 
At the next harvest the yield 
of these two rows was quite equal, but not supe- 


fully weighed the vield of each separately. 


other rows. 


ber, and another. 


rior to that of any other two in the vineyard in 
respect to quality and quantity. 

Since then I have praeticed pruning my vines 
during any mild weather from the middle of 
November to the middle of March, and I feel 
perfectly safe in advising others to do the same. 
Vines should never be pruned with a dull knife, 
nor When they are frozen, nor when there is a 
fair prospect of a sudden change from mild to ex- 
treme cold weather. 

On planting a vine let but one branch grow 
the first season. At the end of this season cut 
these branches back eight or ten buds each, or 
to four or five feet in length—build your trellis, 
and fasten there branches “ right and left” along 
the lower rail of the trellis. The third season 
let these base branches produce « branch from 
every alternate bud: and train them perpendicu- 
larly to the top of the trellis, and about the first 
of September stop them by pinching them off. 
The trellis is now filled with good bearing wood, 
and the next—the fourth season—the vine will 
produce its first crop. 


After the first crop is taken from the vime the | 


only pruning necessary to prepare it for another 
crop, will be to cut back the lateral branches, 


proceeding from the upright branches to two | 


buds, and when they start the next spring but 
one of these—usually the one nearest the main 
braneh—should be allowed to grow. 


vear that portion of the old epur extending be- | 
vond the base of the new branch should be cut | 
off smooth, and the new branch cut back aa be- | 


fore to two buds. This same process is to be 


coutinued from year to year. It is well, how- 


| ever, to provide for au entire removal of the 


fruit bearing branches, as often as once in three 


or four years. This can be accomplished with- 


out losing a crop, in the following manner :— | 


Suppose there are six main upright branches to 
the vine: two of these may be removed each year 


by allowing a new branch to grow from the base | ; = ae : 
ow | [@ The only correct idea of social liberty is, | 


of each to a sufficient length to take their places, 


favorably located for raising turkeys, and is near | and at the next aunual pruning cut the old ones 


a good market, the raising of them pays well. 


out; in this way the entire vine will be renewed 


in the course of three years, Of course it mnat 
be remembered that the fruit is always produced 
on the current year's shoots, springing from the 
wood of the previous year's growth. 


Where vines are planted wide, sav from 12 to 


when the grape is cultivated for the dessert—I 





have found the above simple mode of pruning 


our native vines—Cor. of New York Rural 





} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


MAREET. 


Drew A French, New 
swer to Various 


Messrs York, in 
to 
| about how to prepare Poultry for market, have 
carefully the 


should 


an- 
inquiries addressed them 
directions, 
carefully fol- 
lowed by all those who send poultry te the city 
markets, and 
for it:— 


prepared following 


which, they say, be as 


who wish te get the best price 

First —Give no food for twenty-four hours 
previous to killing. Food in the crop is liable 
to sour, and always injures the sale. Purchasers 
object to paying for undigested food 

Second.—‘' Sticking” in the neck with a pen- 
knife is the best mode of killing. If the head is 
cut off, the skin recedes, and the neck bone looks 
repulsive 

Third.—Moat of the poultry coming to this 
market, is badly “sealded” or “ wet picked.” 
“Dry picked” is preferred, and sells a little 
higher, other things being equal. Great care 
should be taken in picking to remove all the pin- 
feathers, and to avoid tearing the skin, particu- 
larly upon the legs, where it is most likely to be 
broken. If properly scalded, it looks best. 

Fourth.—The intestines should not be drawn. 
After picking. the head may be taken off, and 
neck 
This is best, though much comes with heads on 

Fifth.—Next in order, it should be “ plump- 


ed,” 


the skin drawn over the bone and tied. 


by being dipped about two seconds inte 
water nearly or quite bviling het, and then at 
once into cold water about the same length of 
time. Some think the hot sufficient 
without the cold. It should be entirely cold, 
but not frozen before being packed. If it reaches 
market sound, without freezing, it will sell all 
the better. 


Sirth.—For packing, if practicable, use clean 


plunge 


hand-threshed rye straw. If this cannot be had, 
wheat or oat straw will answer, if clean and free 
from dust. Place a layer of straw at the bottom 
of the box, then alternate layers of poultry and 
straw—taking care to stow snugly, backs up- 
ward, filling vacancies with straw, and filling the 
package so that the cover will draw down snugly 
upon the contents. Boxes holding not over 300 
Ibs., are the best packages. 

Serenth.—Number the packages; mark the 
contents of each on the cover; place the invoice 
of the lot in one package, marked “bill,” send- 
ing duplicate by mail; direct plainly to the con- 
signee—placing the name of the consigner in 
one corner. 





HEADING CABBAGES IN WINTER.—Select a 
suitable spot in a garden or field, six feet in 
width, of any desired length, free from standing 
water; run a furrow the proposed length of your 
bed, and throw a black furrow upon it. This 
double furrow will form a side wall of your cab- 
bage house. In the trench stand your cabbages 
on their roots leaning to the fugrow at an angle 
of 40 to 45 deg. 
upon the roots and stalks of the cabbages, and 
another row be placed in the trench made by the 


Let the next furrow be thrown 


second furrow; thus proceed until your six feet 
of width is planted; then let the last furrow be 
a double one—making the other side wall about 
the height of the cabbage head. Through the 
whole length of the middle of the patch lay rails 
lengthwise, supported by crutches, at a height of 
about two feet from the eabbages ; this will form 
the ridge of the cabbage house. Lay light brush- 
wood from the side walls to the ridge pole; then 
throw on salt hay, or bog hay, or straw, two 
inches indepth. As the cold weather advances, 
throw on dirt until you have a depth of say six 
or eight inches, or even more when the winters 
are severe, and fiually spank the dirt roof with 
the flat of the spade until it will shed the rain. 
Fill up the two ends of your house in the same 
manner, leaving only sinall air holes of a foot or 
two in diameter, which may be closed with hay. 
The length of the house should be on a north and 
south line. 

In the early spring you will find your most 
unpromising plants have heads of their own, 
and all be thriving and fresh. Try it once, and 
you'll try it ever afterwards.—Exchange. 





REMEDY FOR GROUND MOoOLEs.—A few years 
ago, When I was very much troubled with the 
ground mole, an old farmer told me to plant a 
few of the castor beans in such places where 
the moles troubled me the most. I did so, and 
have never been troubled with a mole sinee. I 
told my neighbors of it, and the moles were 
cleared away from their farms also.—Cor. Ohio 


Valley Farmer 


SeL_e-ESTIMATE OF GEORGE THE FOURTH. 
—There is no doubt that for several years be- 
his death, whether from indul 
gence in luxury or from a malady inherent 


fure early 
iu his family, his mind would oceasionally wan- 
der, and many anecdotes have been current of 
the unfortunate impressions under which he 
labored. After the glorious termination of the 
long Continental war in 1515 by the battle of 


16 feet apart, and trained on upright trellives— | 


the very best mode of planting and training | 


well adapted to the vineyard or field culture of | 


PREPARATION OF POULTRY FOR) x « 





Che Riddler. 





ACROSTICAL ENIGMA. 


WRITTEN FOR TH 





K SATURDAY EVENING PoOsT 
Iam composed of 17 letters 

| Mv 1.5. 11, 9, ta a fe 

My2?.itwu 

Mvy3 

My 4 

My 5.6 

Mis 


My ' 

My 1 

My 

My 1 

My 13 ! 

My 14, 5. 5, 29 
My 15. & 16.6.7 
My 16. 13, 5. isa m 
My 17. 11. 14, 18, 


whele will 


vunty in Nerth Careliaa 


; isac 
ut ngueor 


~. 6. is the name of an Isthmus 


be a great improvement te Phila- 
deiphia 





ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY 
I am composed of 25 letters 

My 1.2, 12, 15 

My 3. 7.21 

( eres 

My 5. 9. 19. 23.3 

My 8. 7. 12. 17, 15. 13. was one of the 
Neptune 

My 14, 15. 7, WW, 2t, 13. 33. were the three 

Phor 3 Ar 

My 11. 14, 1% 14 

My Is. 6. 7. 21 


was the wife of Jup 


7.3.4, La, to 


ter 


3. 6 “ the 


daughter o¢ 


is 


12. 33 i tragic poet of old 


ae] 
attendants of 
i 


daughters of 
1 Ceta 


rent 


_ 


i priestess of Venus 
Sestos 
My 2 12, 10 


33. was a tit 


of J 


n god 


piter 
was a heat) 
RAMENCAM 


wR N POR THY Post. 


n composed of ; 
vy 16, 19, 5, to, 11, 
an 
mm. 3. 1. 13 
2.12 


States 


lebrated English physi- 


Ww 


6, 25. was the 


Was A Seottish poet of great fame 


My founder of one of the Southern 
My 7. 15, 31. 3, 4, 20, was a distinguished General whe 
fought in the Rev 
11, 24, 19, 12, was acelebrated historian 
QW. 11, Is, B. WaT. was an Indian chief, 
friend of the whites 
13, 8, 33, 10, 20, 21, was a noted English paintee 
19, 1, 15, 30, 14, 2, was a midshipman in the see- 
vice of the United States 
My 29, 24. 22. 28, 3, 33, was an American General 
My 9, 15, 3, 20, 19,1, 6, 17, was a distinguished tra- 
veller 
My whole was a great event in American history. 
Warren, Vt HARP. 


lutionary war 
My 
My 


my 


a true 


My 
My 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
Readers, attend ! and read to the end, 
The riddle I propose, 
And if you try, you’! surely spy 
The words my name compose. 


From my first you must know great benefits flow, 
W hich nothing as small can exceed, 

‘Tis through itsaid our laws are all made, | 
And also the books we read. 


My second you'll find possesses a mind, 
The lord of all other creatures, 

And resembles in shape the monkey or ape, 
And slightly partakes of their features. 


My third on the sea is most likely to be, 
And never is seen on the land; 

In war it is used, and often abused 
By the balls from the enemy's hand. 


My whole is an art, which my first will impart, 
And is useful to all who possess it, 

And were you aware of the name I bear, 
You surely would confess it. 


Tidin W.L. MYERS. 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
My first doth mean to * think upon,”’ 
My second is a kind of rope, 
My whole’s a city ‘“* way down east,” 
You'll tell me what I mean, I hope. 
GAHMEW. 





ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


to build a house for #616 12. 


per day, C's 50 per day, and D's 87 per day. A 
worked 50 days and his apprentice 50. 
days and his apprentice 62. C worked 60 days and his 
apprentice 36 D worked 80 days and his apprentices 
45 While doing the job, A drew $121 25, B 895 75, 
C 864 31, and D #100 2 liow much of the remain- 
der must each receive’ ARTEMAS MARTIN. 
Pa 
CONUNDRLUMS. 
7" Why isa certain class of vessels like a lady 
Ans.—Because they are private 
tears (privateers. ) : 
{77 Why isa fish vainly struggling in a net like am 


Venanyo Co., 





weeping in secret? 


seine (insane.) 


Because he is a watch 
ic” Why are certain distorted features like a cef; 
tain grain’? Ans.—Because they are,wry (rye.) 
Tiffin 





ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 
HISTORICAL ENIGMA—The Surrender of Lord _ 
Yorktown 
Conelusion of the Treaty of Peace with 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGYA—Take the 


Cornwall 
MA—The 
Mexico 


sat 


Euxine.) CHARADE—Donkey. RIDDLE—Peach. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAMS—Zanesville, New- 
ark. Cochocton, New Lexington, Columbus, Cinein- 
nati, Dayton, Cleveland, Toledo, Mansfield, Sandusky, 
Portsmouth GEOMETRICAL PROBLEM—1.397 


inches 





MorxING AT Pompen.—The dead city wakes 





Waterloo, it would not perhaps be unpardonable 
vanity in him to have thought that the English 
nation had mainly contributed to this great 
event; but lhe certainly at times in conversation | 
arrogated to himself personally the glory of sub- 

duing Napoleou’s power and giving peace to the | 
world. It was upon one of these assumptions 
being reported to the sarcastic Sheridan that he 





The next 


archly remarked, “ That is all well enough, but 
what he particularly piques himself upon is the 
last productive harvests." —Ratkes’ Journal. 


A Fine Country ror Docrors.—In Beloo- | 
chistan, when the physician gives a dose he is 
expected to partake of a similar one himeelf, as 
a guarantee of his good faith: should the patient 
die under his hands, the relatives, though by no 
means to exercise it in all circumstances, have | 
the right of putting him to death, unless a special 
avreement has been made freeing hum from all 
responsibilities as to the consequences ; while he, 
should they decide on immolating him, has no 
reasouable ground for complaint, but is expected 
to submit to his fate like a man. 





| that each person should be suffered to occupy 


| his proper place, aceording to his natural ca- | 
| belles are all diving-belles. 


* pacities 


not at dawn like the living, and, though it has 
now half divested itself of the ashy robe that 
has clothed it for ages, the retreating night 


[leaves it yet slumbering on its funeral couch, 


Tired to death, the tourists whe saw it yester- 
day yet linger in their beds, and the morn that 


| illumes the mummy city shines there upon no 


human face. Strange is it to see by her rosy 


|and azure light this carcass of a city death- . 


stricken in the midst of its pleasures, its la- 
bers and its civilization, and which bas not tn- 


| dergone the tardy dissolution of an ordinary 
ruin. You stand expecting that the masters of _ 


these perfeet houses will come forth in their 
Greek or Roman dress; and you listen for the 


at 
ad ; 


Four carpenters, each having an apprentice, engaged @& 
By agreement, A’s ap- 4 
prentice is to be allowed 75 cents per day, B's 683g 9 
B worked rrr 
is 
= 
“e 


ss 
x 


3g 


incurable lunatic? Ans.—Because he is hopelessly in SS 
st m 

a eo Me » hint , aus NY 
7" Why is a policeman like atime-piece? Ans. ~~ : 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIG- | ‘ 
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Post. MYTHOLOGICAL REBUS—VoltalP®Vesta,. ~ 22 
Orpheus, Lachesis, Titans, Argolis, Iris, R 1 
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« 
D> 
- 

i 


os” 


roll of the chariot whose track ia still upon the ? 


| pavement; you look for the reveller te re-enter 
the tavern where his cup has marked a ring ; 


the corners of the streets, and there an inserip- * 
tion in red letters announces the spectacle of _ 


the counter. We walk in the past as 
though we were dreaming of it—we glance af 


upon 


the day. Only, the day has gone by more than. 


| seventeen hundred years since '—Gautier. 
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